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TRIUMPHANT AT LAST. 
[A NOVELETTE.] 


e OHAPTER I. 


I was in the garden, where I almost lived in 
ne sweet summer days. 
it was an afternoon, the sun was playing with 
‘he leaves above, and making playful figures 
with his light and shadow on the turf under my 
‘cet, and everything was fresh aud sweet, and full 
OF Iragrance, 

1 was looking at the dear old home where my 
husband had brought me some years before with 
the soft flush of womanhood on my cheeks, and 
where he kissed me at the door, bidding me wel- 
come, and hoping that Heaven would temper our 
lives with happiness. 

4h, me! how gloriously we start in life, full 
of hope and love, and trust ; but when years roll 
“Y, We too often find that nothing remains but a 
wreck of what once promised to be an existence 
right, happy and useful. 


“OH, MY DEAR DOGGIE,” MISS RENFORD-SAID, “WHAT WOULD I NOT GIVE IF YOU COULD.ONLY ANSWER MY QUESTIONS?” 


Our house was of moderate size, containing » 
library and drawing-room openivg into each 
other, a good dining-room, a small sanctum 
devoted exclusively to my use, where | wrote my 
letters, dozed dreamily ov a hot summer’s day 
over one of my favourite novels, as I lounged 
cosily on my pretty, delicate, chintz covered 
couch, or wove pleasant dreams, such as are wont 
to come to one in the morning of life, before the 
heat of the noonday battle comes upou us with 
ite cares and anxieties. 

I felt ao happy amid my flowers, listening to 
the feathered songsters, and to the plash of the 
fish as they rose to the surface of the pond, that 
I quite forgot that visitors were expected to din- 
ner, and was only reminded of the fact when | 
saw the rosy face of my cook, Deborah Lacking, 
as she came towards me. 

* Lawks, ma’am, do you know the time?” she 
said, “and that you said we are to have a dinner- 
party to-night.” 

* Bless me, I quite forgot all about it,” I said, 
laughing ; ‘‘ it’s all owing to this lovely day, aud 
the delicious perfume of my pet rosez, Cuok, 
make haste in and attend me in the larder, aad I 





will give you your orders,” 





Deborah's voice had awakened me from a blisa- 
ful dream, and strangely enough, I experienced a 
strange foreboding of coming evil, and it haunted 
me as I strolled wloag the shady walks, until by 
the time I had arrived at the house I was de- 
pressed to an extent that puzzled and almost 
frightened me. 

Before giving my instructions for the dinner 
T ran into Eustace’s room to see if he was safe, 
and found him engaged in writiag 

“Well, darling,” he said, putting his pen down 
“have you come to ask for a kiss, or for some 
help out of a difficulty? Have the tradesmen 
failed you, or has Juno trampled down your 
flower-beds? I declare you look quite anxious 
and worried ; come, Mab, take your favourite 
seat on my knee, and tell me all about it.” 

His bright, cheery tones quite dispelled may 
visionary fears on his account, and we were 8000 
chatting gaily about our invited guests, and 
of the pleasant evening we expected to spend 
with them. 

My husband said as I was leaviog,—- 

‘You must be prepared to entertain an addi- 
tioual guest, a Mr. Cecil Dawlish, who is on a 
visit with my old college friend Mortimer I 
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have just received a letter from him, asking our 
ptt and have telegraphed saying ‘ Yes.’” 

“Tam sorry,” [ remarked, 

“Why, my dear?" 

“Because,” I said, trying to laugh, “he will 
moake an odd number at the table, which is un- 
lucky, they say.” 

os supérstitiotic little goose,” my husband 
replied ; “my motto is, ‘the more the merrier,’ 
Now run on, darling, and let’s see what your 
larder can produce.” ’ 

He pushed me playfully out of the room, with 
his warm moist kisses om my lips. 

Eustace was some twenty years older than I, 
and his hair began to be «prinkled with te!l-tale 
white, but bis heart was still young and full of 
love for me, 

We were very happy in spite of the, disparity 
in age, and life to ua had been quite a pastoral 
poem, uneventful, but very calm and happy, as 
we glided along over life’s sea, one im heart and 
purpose. 

He was tolerably good lati thie husband of 
mine, fond of his home and books, with whieh bia 
library was well stocked, 

Everything prospered in the kitchen, and ab 
six o'clock I stood before my dressing-glass and 
put the finishing touches to my toilet, smoothin, 
down my hair with my hand, which was suiall 
and delicate. 

I vaw a bright happy face, with brown dreamy 
eyes, pencilled brows, smal! roguish mouth, white 
even teeth, shapely bust, and a petiie but elegant 
little igure, I-can hear my husband's voice call- 
ing me down to receive the frst batch of guests, 
aioug whom was Mr. Dawiieh. 

Whew hie hand touched mine an involuntary 
shudder ran through me, and I found that his 
eyes were fastened on mine with a look of admi- 
ration that half annoyed, and somewhat alarmed 
me, because of their enaky expreesion ; but this 
feeling wore off before we quitted the drawing- 
room to assemble at dinner. 

As he is destined to play « most important 
part in wy future 1 shall endeavour to describe 
him as I saw him then, 

I need hardly say that. he was fashionably 
attired, from bis collar down to his well-fitting, 
highly-polished boots, a splendid opal ring, full 
of roysterious lambent flames, adorned his right 
hand, the fingers being, long and erbapely, indi- 
cating strength and intelligence. 

A superficial observer would have Cee:med him |} 
one of the Dundreary type, but beneath his ! 
draw! aud assumption of that bored air so com- 
mon to men of fashion there lay deep depths, 
which few could fathom, reservoirs full of strength 
of purpose, an indomitable will which would 
influence hia Ife and those of others for gocd or 
evil, according to his bent. My busband evinced 
a partiality jor him from the first, which was 
unusual, as he was chary in bestowing his 
friendship until he had tested the individual's 
worth, 


Everything passed off nicely, aud I eang a duet 





with Mr. Dawlish, who posseased a fine baritone 
voice highly cultivated, 

At the conclusion of our duet I was plensed | 
and amused to hear the cheery voice of an old 
and very dear friend exclaiming,— 

* Bravo !” 

It was Harry Belton, an old friend of ithe 
family, and one of the best hearted creatures that 
ever breathed. 

To punieh him for his audacity I playfully in- 
sisted upon his joining Mr. Dawlish in “ Alls 
Vell,” and we were all highly amused at the 
ingenious excuses be put forward to evade the 
penalty. 

{ can hear even now my husband’s voice taking 
leave of our gueste, ard his parting words to 
Dawlish, — 

‘Come and sce us again soon; I find we are 

‘ neighbours ; don’t wait for an invite, Mr, 


” 





Dawlish. 
I was nearly guilty of a rudeness ; an almost 
irresistible Impulse seized me to remonstrate with 
Lire for having done ao, | 
Even at that early period of our acquaintance | 





he man exerciad @ sort of spell over me-~his | cf a queen of beavty shining bright and clear like | : 
| so earnestly that he looked at me with astonish- 


eyes haunted we, and I caught myself speculating 
vpon the probability of his acceptance of the in- ! 


vitation, with a half formed wish that he would, 
and that soon, 

Eustace was delighted with his new friend, and 
said to me,— 

“Mab; what do you think of our new acquaint- 
ance, Dawlish? Gentlemanly fellow, isn’t he? 
I mean to see as much of him ss possible,” 

“Any friend of yours is welcome*to me; but is 
this not rather unuaual for you, dear Eustace, to 
take up with a new face ao suddenly} T cannot 
give.an opinion about him at present, except that 
he appears a very agreeable and highly cultivated 
man. But how long has Mr. Mortimer known 
him?” I asked. 

*Unexceptionable references required in his 
case—eb, little woman? Upon my wor I never 
thought.of questioning Mortimer concerning his 
antecedents, I know he is well connected, and 
® somewhat ample fortune, and is a 
Bpo is, which will make him a jolly 
com forme.” 

« will be pice,”'I remarked 5.“ buf I hope 
he will nob.monopolise too mach of your society 
avd keep you away from home.” 

Eustace kissed me fondly as he'ssid,— 

“No one shall ever come between us, dear Mab, 
and as for Dawlish, why, I believe that even 
you ‘will come to like him very much ‘x time, 
although you seem slightly prejudiced azainet 
him now.” 

I laughingly disavowed the imyutation, and the 
subject dropped. 

The next morning I was engaged. in my favourite 
occupation, attending to the fowers, clipping the 
dead bloom from the roses and cu resh ones 
to decorate the rooms, 

I bad just finished my task, and was gathering 
up my backet to return to the house; when nf 
flowers were rudely knocked out of my hand, and, 
to my horror, my fresh, criep, white robe, with 
its pretty pink ribbon trimmings, wes splashed 
and covered with mud by cay incorrigible’ mastiff 
Juno, who bad been disporting herself in ‘the 
pond, having broken’ loose, a favourite trick of 

ers. 

To add to my dilemma Mr, Dawlish rode to the 
spot and, raising his hat, bade me “ Good-moern- 
ing,” while Juno looked with her beautiful large 
eyes ints his face and gave a low menacing grow, 


for which piece of rudeness I tried.in vain to 


correct her ; but she rushed away from my side 
aud trampled down some vf the geranium beds, 

“Ta Mr. Garland at homep might I ask?” he 
said with a smile and a quick: glance at my dis- 
ordered attire. 

“No, Mr. Dawlish; but he will be shortly, 
Will you come in and wait?” 

“With pleasure,” he said, giving me s look 
with his piercing eyes that somewhat dis- 
concerted me ; ‘‘ with your kind permission, I wil! 
ride round to the stable, Mrs, Garland, and then 
join you ; but first permit me to gather up your 
roses,” 

Before I could reply he’ was out of the saddle 
and on his knees collecting my scattered trea- 


| sures, which he placed in the basket, handing it 


to me with a courtly bow, and a smilé that dis- 
played his white firm teeth. 
I never liked his smile, because it imparted a 


| sinister expression to his otherwise pleasing face, 


nd made me somewhat afraid of him, just as I 
have felt at the Opera, when seeing Foust, in the 
scene where Mephistopheles is confronted by the 
crosses on the hilts of the halberds. 

I thanked him, avd ie walked by my’ ‘side, 
leading his horse and chatting pleasantly about 
the delightful evening he had spent. 

“What an Eden thisis!” he exclaimed; “a 


| veritable paradise, in fact. Your husband, Mrs. 


Garland, is to be envied.” 

“ Why?” I asked, blushing slightly at the in. 
plied compliment to me ; “ there are spots quite 
as fxir,” 

* But I challenge England to produce <o fair 
2 Mistress.” 

“You are a flatterer, sir, J am afraid.” 

“ Truth cannot flatter any more than the sun 
does when it displays the rare beauties of flowers, 
the deep blue of the eky, or the prowd superiority 


a constellation among lesser stars.” 


wr 





The compliment is not suited to me,” I said, | 


laughing ; “really; Mr. Dawlish, I cannot lieten 
to such open flattery, but I will pardon you thie 
time if you will promise me not “to offend 
again,” 

“Terave your werey, fair lady,” he said, gaily ; 
“and to show me that I have not incurred your 
serious displeasure bestow upon me a favour.” 
sa it might pot be in my. power,” I re- 
plied. ; f 

“All I ask is a simple rose that has been 
gathered by your fair hand.” pa heeceiones 

“You may choose one,” I repled, inva tone of 


“That would be ungracious, I say give, and 
you answer take, that is scarcely fair.” 

I eelected a moss-bud and presented it to_him, 
when, to, my great astonishment, he kissed wy 
hand, then the rose, which he placed in his cor: 
siuiling his thanke. - 

Excusing rayeelf, i hurried away to change my 
dress, glad enough to eseape from his admiring 
glances, which seemed to me to wrong my dear 
husband. fe 

When I came down my Eustace had returned, 
and was entertaining our guest, both of theiv 
being on the best of terms with each other, 





CHAPTER II. 


Ovs morning a letter was lying on the break- 
fast table from Dora Winton, adear school chum 
of mine, saying she was coming to Eimburst to 
stay for a few weeks, if convenient, 

She was a great favourite of mine, and I wrote 
off ab once to tell her she waa as welcome as the 
flowers that I loved so well, and of which she re- 
minded me, 

She arrived svon afterwards, to our great de- 
light, for Eustace was quite as fond of her as I 
was myself, 

We formed quite a merry quartette, inclusive 
of Mr. Dawlish, who was now a constant visitor, 
and who paid Dora marked attention when my 
husband was present. 

Dore wag a sweet, winsome E.nglish lassie, full 
of brighiiness and awiability, that won their way 
to the hearts of everybody. 

I was secretly grieved to perceive that Dawlish 
did nob. reciprocate the liking that Dora had 
conceived for him, aud whieh promised to develop 
into something watmer om her part. 

These were halcyon daye indeed, and I look 
back upon them even now with feelings of 
unfeigned pleasure and delight, mixed with 
regret that anything should have marred them. 

But @ serpent had crept into our Eden, a fact 
which I was the first to conceive, 

Truth dawned upon me at last, that Dawlish 
was pursuing me, and deceiving both Dora and 
my too confiding husband. He was too cunning 
to ehow his hand openly to me, but my woman's 
acute perception discovered what he artfully 
desired to conceal. 

I dared not even to hint at this tc Eustace, 
because I had no proofa to adduce, for Dawlish 
had said nothing to woynd my susceptibilities in 
the slightest degree. 

I cannot eay that I disliked the man, for no 
woman ever has, or can show detestation of 
homage, especially when her admirer is a gentie- 
man of position, and conducts himself in an 
uncompromising way; besides he had become 
necessary to my husband, who seemed to enjoy 
his friendship and companionship thoroughly. 

I felt strong in my integrity of Liq? nm and 
hoped that Dawlish would come to see the iv lure 
of any bh he had eonceived to win me om 
the man I loved, and the bright happy home 
which sheltered me. k 

One day Eustace received a letter requesting 
his immediate attention in London, in contec- 
tion with a Chancery suit he was deeply interested 
in, 

“ My darling,” he said, as‘hovkissed me, “I 
must part from you for ‘a little while, and for 
the first time since we have been wed, but you 
will have Dora to keep you company, and Daw- 
lish to look after you both until Treturn.” 

‘Take me with you,” I cried, “dear Eustace,” 


ment, and winding his protecting arms about me, 
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he said,-as he Grew my head to his breast, 
‘Cannot my darling little wife bear a week's 
separation? I would take you with me, but I 
should be no company, es I'd have to be ab the 
courts all day ; be a brave little woman, and let 
me kiss your tears away. | will leave you in 
ood hands, write daily, and shall pop home from 
Saturday to Monday.” 

I felt that the approaching separation would 
mark an epoch inour lives, and be productive of 
-evil of some kind, 

I stood nt the gate waving ny handkerchief 
to Eustace while he was in sight, and my heart 
vent out in prayer that Heaven would bring 
him safely back to me and shield me from 
temptation. As I turned from the gpot, low 
spirited and depressed, { was rallied by er who 


said,— 

“Why, Mab, you area love-sick matron, and 
like 8 damge of old who has parted from her 
snight bound for the wars ; come, come, Eustace 
ieft you in my charge, and I will have no moping, 
or tears, or any such thing.” 

“I know I am very tiresome, Dora,” I replied ; 
“hat you have never had a husband.” 

Rut hope to some day,” she said; roguishly, 
* Woen I do I shall only be too gled to pack bim 

t to his business, and not keep him like «4 
vamo cat at my heels all day ; but here comes 
our beau cavalion, escorted, as ueual, by Juno, 
who seems to have changed her opinion about 
him—fickle, like all our sex. Why, look! Ido 

‘lieve be is kissing her; what can. le be 

foout.?”* 

Taking my arm she raced me to the gate, 
Lringing the flush to my cheek and » sparkle in 
my eye, quite obliterating all traces of my recent 
sadness, 

‘Good ‘morning, fair ladies,’’ Dawlish said, 
“{ am making Juno my friend for ever, by 

resenting her, not with a bouquet or a casket 
of perfume, but a simple collar with an sppro- 
priate inscription.” 

“Simple, indeed,” exclaimed Dora, as she 
clapped her hands with glee at the comical 
but proud air that Juno assumed, as she 
wacged her tail and looked up at us knowingly, 
while she licked the hand of the donor. 

“Tsn'bitpretty?” I exclaimed, with avima- 
tion, that brought the too well remembered look 
of admiration into his face, 

He hastened te reply,~— 

‘*T. would gladly present doggie with 2 gold 
collar; instead of a silver, for the pleasure of 
seeing your appreciation,” 

As we were planuing our programme for the 
day atelegraph buy came, and said, “for Misa 
Winton.” Dora turned pale as she read the 
telegram, and said,— 

“Ob! dear Mabel, Iam so sorry, but I must 
leave by the next train for London.” 

“Why, dear, what has happened }” I cried, 
‘while Dawlish stood by looking sympathetic. 

‘My dear mother has been suddenly seized 
with serious illness. Oh! Iam so grieved, and 
muet go and get ready at once.” . 

Taking her hand lovingly in mine, as I eaw the 
tears in her biue eyes, and the nervous twitching 
at the corners of her sweet mouth, [ kissed her 
‘onderly and led her quickly into the house, 
leaving Dawlish to follow if he chose. 

_ Dora, with my help, was soon ready for her 
journey, and we found Dawlish waiting with my 
pouy carriage to Grive us to the aiation, 

The whole affair was so sudden, and gave me 
such preoccupation of mind, that I did not even 
think ef how her leaving would embarrass ine, 
nor did I realize this until the train ateamed out 
1 pn and I found myself alone with 

AW LIEN, 


When he suggested a long drive I assented | 


cacchanically, as I was too stunned by the double 
eveut of my husband’s and Dora’s departure to 
8 mistress of my inclinations, 

_ The beauty of the simple English scenery, with 
-ta scented hedgerows, bright berries of scarlet, 
waving trees, and rustling corn, with red and blue 
poppies gleaming gem-like in the bright sun, 
formeg..® picture that calmed my miad, and 
mede me forget, for a brief time, that I wes 
way from home with the man that I liked and 
yet feared, 








| Suddenly the sun. was obscured by heavy 
clouds that threatened .a hasty downpour. 

My companion had been silent for some time, 
as if in. thought, but uow he aroused himself aud 
remarked, with evident concern,—- 

“IT \fear that you are not clad to meet the 
shower that may burst over us at any moment,” 
as he glanced at my pale pink morniug costume. 

“What iy to be done?” I replied, sa great 
drops began to fall upon my fragile iace-covered 
sunshade, 

Giving me the reins, he took off his overcoat, 
and placed it round my shoulders, with an air of 
great solicitude that [ could not help feeling 
grateful for. 

Flashes of forked lightning, followed by peals 
of thunder, caused my povy, “ Little Beauty,” 


to become restive, and I bad to coax and sooth | 


it before it would proceed. 

There was no help for it but to drive fast. ta 
the “ Golden Lion Hotel,” which was close handy, 
where we alighted, and were shown into 2 com- 
fortable sitting-room. 

Nothing could exceed Dawlish’s attention in 
point of gentlemanly tact and unobtrusive kind- 
ness, 

We partock of luncheon, as our stay had to be 
protracted on account of the weather, which gave 
no sigus of clearing up. 

* How strange,” I thought, “that this morn- 
ing, which commenced so bright, sunny, and clear, 
should have changed eo suddenly intoonedreary, 
cold, wet, and cheerless, with its alarming peals 
of thunder that‘broke over the hotel asif it would 
tear it from its foundation.” 

"Ts this but a prezentiment of my future life, 
this, my first day without my husband,” I 
thoughr, as Lat looking out upon the war of the 
elements. ; 

T was known to the landlord, who kindly placed 
a closed carriage at my disposal, which I gladiy 
accepted, as the storm was nearly over. 

I received a letter. from Eustace full of love 
and tenderness, telling me everything he had 
done, and begging a line from me by return of 


8 
I acquainted him of Dora's sudden departure, 
but said nothing about the adventure with Mr. 


Dawlish ; something seemed to stay my hand 


the look of-surprise and inquiry ia his face, 
which increased my confusion, ae I added, 
“ When Dora went away I drove with her and 
Me, Dawlish to the.station, and afterwards con 
tinued the drive, whea a heavy storm came on 
and we were forced to seck shelter at Mr, Hurst's 
hotel,” 

By this tine I was able to\look him full in the 
face, conscious of my intregity, but could glean 
nothing from its expression, save thab there was 
no auswering smile or a look of love, 

Whatever his feelings were he was careful to 
keep them under contro!, and merely replied,— 

“Tt was kind of him to take such care of my 
wife, but you, forgot to mention the incident, in 
your letters. I real'y thought, Mabel, that 
you had had a du!) time of ib; bub Lisee I. was 
mistaken.” 

When Mr. Dawlish called I noticed a coldness 
in Kustace’s greeting. 

One cay after our return from a visit in the 
neighbourhood I was in my sanctum: writing te 
Dora, and my husband was in the conservatory, 

en my attention was, arrested by hearing 
Deborah's shrill voice raised, and I even now 
remember her words, which were the pralude to 
& most unhappy state of things, 

“ How dare you speak of our mistress and Mr. 
Dawlish ia that disgraceful way—always together, 
indeed, late at night. If, you don't keep a still 
tongue in your heads Vil see that you are out of 
this sharp,” 

L rose and looked out of the window, ¢nd saw 
Eustace, whose face was white and drawn as I 
had never seen it” before during nll our wedded 
life, and I was at no loss to know the cause, 

But I was nob prepared for the storm: which 
followed, or for his sudden ebullition of jealousy, 
which quite took meaback. 

He came in almost immediately, and said, 
aternly,— 

“Mrs, Garland, it is my psioful duty to tell 
you that your name is being lightiy: mixed uy 
with that.of. Mr, Dawlish, even by your own 
servanta, 1 shall forbid ang farther visits from 
lim to my house ; do you understand me?” 

“ Quite,” 1 replied, with rising anger in my 
tone, for I felt that he wag treating me un- 
justly and harshly, siuce he himself bad done 





from writing his name, but even I was powerless | all in his power to throw us together, even 


to analyze my true feelings for this man, 


He came every day and talked and made him- | 
self unobtrusively useful and even necessary to | 


me ; and when the hour for his visit arrived, and 
he was not there, feli a strange resticasness, which 
was an enigma to myself, and would stroll to the 
gates and look down the road from whence 
L might catch a glimpse of his now well-known 
fora, 

Iustace returned on the Saturday with a love- 
light eparkling in his soft, kind eyes; and I was 


so happy in his presence, for,I felt like a child | 


would who hed passed through some danger, and 
was now sale under the care of its natural pro- 
tectors. 

“Why, little woman,” he said, “it tempts me 


to go away for a few days, ever when nob | 
engeged in business, to receive such a welcome | 


to my dear little home from such a sweet little 
wifey.” 

As I listened to his fond, truthful words, T 
thought ‘fam I still deserving of this man’s 
great unselfish, confiding love,” and I made an 
inward resolve to be worthy of him by resisting 
my tempter to the utmost, 

That evening as my husband was busy with 
his rake among the strawberry beds, which, he 
said, looked very neglected since his absence, and 
to which my looks pleaded guilty, I was sur- 
prised to see walking towards us Mr. Hurst, 
the landlord of the: Golden Lion,” with a smal! 
packet, 

Raising his hat he said,-— . 

“T was passing this way, madam, aud, there- 
fore, brought some property, of yours which 
was found after you and the gentleman left last 
Monday,” 4 

| thank you very much.” I stammered, ar I 
took the little parcel’from his hand, sud caught 
my husband's eyes fixed searchiogly upon my 
blushing face. “It’s ouly a little silk handker. 
chief, Rustace,” J hastened to remark, as I saw 





| againet my express wishes. 

* You take it coolly,” he remarked 

| * Are.you placing meon my defence, Bustace?” 

ji asked; “if so Lhave none to make, simply 
because, neither in thought, word, nur deed have 
I been anything but a true wife to you} and as 

| this subject is one I do not care to diseuss 1 shall 

| leave the room.” 

I walked towards the door, when he arrested 
me rather roughly, saying, — 

“ You shall stay, Mabel, and hear me out,” 

*fAg you please,” I replied ; “bub remember 
the respect that is dueto me ns a lady.” 

“I always pay respect where it 
madam,” 

Mr. Garland, how dare you iosult me?" I 
exclaimed, as I drew myself up proudly, and 
ooked at him angrily and defiantly, feeling 
thoroughly outraged and somewhat bewildered 
at this jealous ouslanght, which 1 considered I 
had not provoked in auy way, 

No lady would think of accompanying any- 
body but a near relative t. an hotel to lunch, or 


is due, 


| of occupying a private room.” 


I could ecarvely believe the evidence of my 
senses, or thet thia was the gentle, tender, loving 
husband and perfect geutleman I had hitherto 
found him, 

“Do you wieh to drive me away?’’ I asked. 
“You should protect, my honour snd be the last 
to take heed of the vulgar goasiy) of the servants’ 
hall, { am thoroughly hurt, Eustace,’ and 
grieved that you should believe me anything 
but pure in my friendship for the man whom 
you deputed to take charge of me in your absence,” 

As my husband was about to reply Mr, Dawlish 
was announced, 

“Teli him,” he exclaimed loudly and angrily, 
‘*that Mr. Garland is not at Lome to Aim.” 





| 





I fancy I could see the look of surprise and 


| disappointment which this rebuff caused him, for 


be must have overheard ip, 
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Dating from this time a coldness sprang up 
between my husband and myself, although we 
treated each other with studied politeness and 
courtesy ; very different this to the affectionate 
terms we had hitherto lived on. 

The poisoned arrow of jealousy rankled in his 
mind, and I became painfully aware of espionage 
on his part, which I thought base and cruel, and 
_ I quickly resented, but without checking 





CHAPTER IIL 

Oor lives continued to be an armed truce ; 
my pride forbade that I should ask forgiveness 
for a fault I had not committed, whilst his 
jeslousy bad taken such a hold of him that he 
would not believe me innocent, 

At last he was confined to his room with a 
severe cold, and, it being the Sabbath, I went to 
church alone. 

Just ag the service commenced someone entered 
my pew, and on looking up I saw Mr. Dawlish 
by my side ; a feeling of fear and terror seized 
me, and my hands trembled as [ held my hymn- 
book, but summoning all the courage I could to 
my aid, I went through the comforting service 
of our church, without once turning my eyes in 
his direction. 

When I rose to leave he opened the door of 
the pew for me to pass out, aud then followed 
and walked by my side through the quaint, dear 
old village to the gate of our house, where he 
left me. 

As I walked up the drive I came face to face 
with my husband, who confronted me with con- 
sentrated fury expressed in hia face. 

“ You forget, madam,” he almost hiesed, “ that 
onr grounds have two gates, and that I could see 
you part from the mau I forbid my house ; you 
thought I was snug in my chamber, and could 
defy me, but I am not to be hoodwinked ia this 
shameless fashion.” 

{ was so surprised that my answer to this 
tirade was a reproachful look only, words being 
denied me, At last I managed to stammer out— 

“ You are no genitleman.”’ 

He raised his hand as if to strike me, but 
turned away on his heel, and relieved me of his 
presence. 

One evening, after the scene referred to, I was 
walking in the grounds, thinking of the contrast 
of my loveless life now to what it had been, when 
I was startled by heering my name spoken softly. 

In another moment Dawlieh stood before me. 

“This is ungenerous, unfair,” I said. “ You 
must know how distasteful your visits have 
become to my husband.” 

_“Why, Mra. Garland, I am innocent of having 
given any cause of offence, surely this is unjust 
to me.” 

“ Leave me, sir,” I said, ‘‘ you have caused me 
enough trouble, without adding to itin this way.” 

“It is upmaonly of him to vent hia spleen upon 
you who are the loveliest, best and brightest of 
your sex; rely upon my constant friendship, 
and,— 

My husband appeared suddenly before us, and 
struck him a violent blow on the chest with hia 
clenched hand, as he hissed, — 

“You scoundrel, leave this spot, that you have 
curned intoa place of torment ; and you, madam, 
pack up your things asd go, for you are no 
longer wife of mine.’’ 

“Mr. Garland, your age and the presence of 
this lady protects you from chastisement ; she 
will be well rid of such e churlish fellow as you.” 

How J passed through the night I never knew; 
I gladly welcomed the morn, with the cheerful 
songs of birds, and ihe bright rays of the sun 
which stole into my chamber like silent com- 
forters, 

A short time sufficed for my packing, as I only 
chose to take articles that were absolutely neces- 
sary, leaving all the jewellery that was given me 
by Eustace behind, together with the greater 
portion of my wardrobe, lest he should say that I 
was enriched by him to that extent, 

But my own jewellery, which had belonged to 
my dear mother, and was of considerable value, I 
took away with me; although the hour was 
early, I heard my husband stirring, 








“He has relented,” I thought, “and perhaps 
after all will beg of me not to go.” 

I dallied over my breakfast in the hope that 
he would join me, but all in vain; he did not 
come, and the thought of his cruelty made me 
weep afresh for the unhappiness which I could 
plainly see was in store for both of us. 

Even after I had despatched my luggage to the 
station I waited fully twenty minutes outside 
his chamber door, on the chance of seeing him, 
and begging that we should not part in anger. 

I knocked timidly at the door, calling him by 
name, but received no answer. 

Pulling down my veil to hide my fast-falling 
tears, I went downstairs, and out into Heaven’s 
sunshine, to face a hard, bitter, cruel world, with 
but a few pounds in my: pocket. 

I walked like one dazed and dreaming, and 
reached the station just in time to catch my train 
to London. 

We were about starting, when the door opened, 
and a gentleman entered ; but who it was I neither 
knew nor cared, my self-abstraction was 80 
great. 

We were off, and then raising my eyes I almost 
screamed when I saw who my companion was, 

“ Why do you persecute me?” I asked, almost 
hoarsely, and with a savage instinct upon me to 
spring at his throat, and annihilate him on the 
epot, “You have brought all this misery upon 
me, and are the cause of my being driven from 
my home. I wish to Heaven that you had 
never entered it, I was happy in my husband's 
love, and never knew a care till you, like some 
evil thing, came across its threshold to blight and 
wither it.” 

“T can forgive everything you accuse me of,” 
he replied, gently ; “‘all I crave is that you will 
trust me as a true friend, and permit me to 
contribute to your future happiness and com- 
fort.” 

“TI would rather starve,” I said, ‘than 
receive « single favour at your hands; all I ask 
is that you will never cross my path again, or, 
ag a woman rendered homeless and desperate, 
through your agency, I might forget my sex aud 
do you some mischief,” 

“You may kill me if you like,” he replied, 
“for life without you would be simply unendur- 
able. I must speak, Mabel. I loved you from 
the first hour of our meeting, and can no more 
help it than can the sun to shine, or the moon to 
give ite light ; am I so hateful to you that you 
cannot even look at me without anger blazing 
in those beautiful eyes? I have wealth, position 
all of which I humbly lay at your feet, and 
when the law has freed you from your hateful 
yoke I will lead you to the altar as my darling 
beautiful wife.” 

I listened to these words hardly realising their 
import, save that they were an insult to me, for 
I was still Eugtace Garland’s wife, pure in 
heart and soul, as upon the day when I first 
pledged my troth to him, in the sight of Heaven 


| and of man, 


“If there is a spark of manly feeling left in 
your heart,” I said, with a great sob of anger 
in my voice, “you will cease to persecute me 
in this cruel and dastardly fashion ; one word 
from you to my husband would convince him of my 
innocence; why not return to him, and do me 
justice? Remember the happiness of two human 
beings is at stake, and that there are plenty of 
women in the world that can be wooed henour- 
ably.” 

He sat silent and absorbed, apparently unwill- 
ing to answer my earnest appeal, 

Once or twice I caught him stealing glances 
at my sorrow-stricken face, down which tears fell 
in scalding drops, aud I hoped that the sight of 
my misery would touch hie heart, 

Turning to me he said,--- 

“Dear Mrs. Garland, to win back your good 
opinion I will sacrifice my feelings and inclina- 
tions, and do as you wish, but do not blame me 
if I fail.” 

So great was my gratitude that I caught his 
hand, and said,-~ 

“T thank you from the bottom of my heart for 
this promise, which comes to me like golden 
sunshine through the black clouds of despair ; 
you will have done a noble action and repair a 





ievous wrong ; for, indeed, I love my husband 
early, and no man can ever take his place in my 
heart.” 


“Dear madam,” he said, “ believe me when I 
say that I bave no wish to harm hg in any 
way. I will forgeb my madness, and leave the 
neighbourhood until this affair has blown over.” 

* Had I better not return at once, Mr. Daw- 
lish ?” , 

“T think not,” he replied, after a pause ; “let 
me leave you at the Terminus Hotel, w you 
can write a letter to your husband which I will 
deliver.” 

* Had I not better send it by post?” I asked, 
“Tl am sure Eustace would er that.” 

“ Allow me to think for you, dear Mrs. Gar- 
land : by taking the letter myself to your hus- 
band [ shall have an opportunity of convincing 
him of the sad mistake he has into,” 

I agreed to his proposal, and allowed him to 
accompany me to the hotel, a most injudicious 
step, and one that I had cause to 

But my mind was so unbalan that I could 
not reason with so specious a man as Mr. Daw- 
lish. 

He waited whilst I wrote the letter and left 
me with a hope: beating high in my poor heart of 
a complete reconciliation between Eustace aud I. 

The hours eped by and I paced the large 
corafortless apartment, waiting for a message, or, 
dearer hope still, for the well-known foot-step o! 
my husband, 

{ gazed out into the busy street, with its 
human tide surging along, and wondered if there 
could be one amongst it so thoroughly wretched 
and anxious as I; the ticking of the clock on the 
mantelpiece aroused me to the fact that time 
was fleeting, and that this was my first day away 
from my home without Eustace. 

I deeply regretted now my hasty step ; but my 
pride would not permit me to undo it, without 
his meeting me half way ; besides, I had written 
him a loving letter containing not one word of 
reproach about his mad and foolish jealousy. 

The welcome appearance of a telegraph mes- 
sepger running up the broad flight of steps caused 
my heart to beat so fast that I placed my hand 
tightly over it to still its pulsations. 

I opened the door and held out my hand, 
saying,— 

“Tam Mrs. Garland.” 

“Tt is not for you, ma'am,” the boy said, 

The disappointment caused me such a shock 
that I tottered and sank into a chair prostrate— 
hopeless. 

How long I sat I never knew till I was aroused 
by footsteps in the room, and I heard a voice 


8ay,— 

of Mrs. Garland--—” 

“Has he not come? have you a letter for 
me?” I asked, eagerly interrupting the speaker 
—Mr. Dawlish, 

“ Calm yourself, dear madam,” he said, sooth- 
ingly. “1 saw Mr. Garland, and gave him your 
letter—-—” 

* Yes, yes, and he read it, and you told him” 
I almost gasped-—-my breath came sv fast, 

“T hardly like to tell you,” he replied. 

* Let me know the worst,” I said, pressing my 
teraples with my burning hands; “I xoust try 
to bear it.” , 

“ He tore your letter into shreds, aud refused 
to permit me to address him.” 

* And this is true }” I asked, dreamily. 

“T swear it.” 

“Then I shall return to him only when he 
begs my pardon and forgiveness on his knees,” | 
said, as 1 reeled towards a chair for —. ; bat 
before I reached it I caught sight of his face io 
the mirror, wearing an expression of malignant 
triumph. 

I turned to confront him, but my senses left 
me, and I fell to the floor. 





CHAPTER IY. 


Wren I returned to consciousness I found 
myself still at the hotel, in the hands of & 
matronly, kind-faced woman, the manageress, 
who said,— 

“Your husband has gone, madam, but left 


& 
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word he would call again shortly, so you must 
not worry yourself, or you will be right down 


ill 

I listened to these words without grasping their 
import, for my mind had received a shock from 
which it had not quite recovered, and I said,— 

‘* Very well, but please leave me now; I feel 
bara yp for rest and quiet.” 

. y, dear madam ; but you need re- 


freshment 3 Some soup, or & cup of tea; 
you are fati and weak.’ 
“ As you please,” I said, wearily. 


This was the first great trouble of my life, and 
I was ready to sink under it, caring little whether 
I lived or died, 

“My husband,” I kept repeating to myself, 
just like a child who has heard of some pleasure 
in store for it, 

Strangely enough I had forgotten all about Mr, 
Dawlish, and my having left home in such bitter 
trouble ; although there was a dread of some- 
thing evil which haunted me like a spectre, hover- 
ing aboud my couch, and making me fee! wretched 
without well knowing why. 

It appeared as if Heaven had tempered the 
blow to my strength, and mercifully blotted out 
the past from my memory. 

I ate and drank mechanically, and then slept 
soundly, and did not awake till the following 
morning, when the sun poured in a flood of light 
into my chamber, filling me with delight for the 
moment, which, however, was soon dispelled 
when my mind, now restored to its balance, 
reverted to the past, and brought back to me 
vividly the scenes throvgh which I had passed 
during the last week. 

I arose and dressed myself, and had finished 
breakfast when Mr, Dawlish was announced. 

My first impulse was to refuse to see him, for 
all my old bitterness of feeling for him had come 
back to me in tenfold force, until I now hated the 
very mention of his name. 

But it was just possible he might have some- 


thing to tell me about Eustace, something that | 


would comfort me, perhaps, and eventually lead 
to our complete reconciliation, so I consented to 
see him, 

“Gocd morning, dear Mrs. Garland,” he said, 


suavely, as he held out his hand, an act, how. | 


ever, which I chose to ignore; “T am so glad 
to see that you are better,” this not quite so 
friendly, for my face wore a hard, stern ex- 
pression, and his outstretched hand remained 
untaken, | 

“Have you apy moeaage-for me from my 
husband #” I asked, quietly. 

U None.” 

“ Then what brivgs you here, pray /” 

“My anxiety to serve you. Oh! Mabel ‘if 

“Stop!” I said, as I rose with indignation 
in my face and flashing from my eyes; “if you 
dare to insult me again by your familiarity I 
shall ring the bell and claim the protection due 
to a lady in my position.” 

The hot blood surged into his fece, and he 
glared at me so viciously that I became alarméd, 
for he eeemed transformed with fury, which he 
vainly tried to suppress, as he said,— 

“Have a care, Mrs, Garland; I can be as | 
bitter an enemy as I cana firm friend. Which 
is it to be?” 

“Which you please, Mr, Dawlish; I neither 
value your friendship nor your enmity, as our 
paths for the future will be directly opposite.” 

_ “Pause and consider, your position, Mre. Car- 
land,” he said, with a covert sneer that aroused 
my spirit, 

“ My position,” I replied, hotly ; ‘‘ whom have I 
to thank for it, Mr. Dawlish? If I had a brother 
he would chaetise you for your mean, contemptible 
condact towards a lady who has never injured 
you in thought, word or deed.” 

“Very melodramatic,” he sneered ; “ but your 
busband has thrown you off for ever, and the 
world will not stop to inquire whether you are 
innocent or not.” 

“What cate I for the world, or its false 
opinions,” I retorted ; ‘nor do I care to accept 
you as its exponent; go, leave me, this is my 
apartment and you have no right here.” 





the day will come when you wil! be glad of my 
friendship, and, perhaps, my protection.” 

If he had not left the room so suddenly I 
would have struck him, so great was wy indig 
nation at hie darivg to epeak to me in sucha 
huwiliating way. 

Within an hour I had paid wy bill and left the 
hotel, going to an address given to me by the 
good-natured managerese, where I could engage 
apartments, 

In the hurry of the moment I forgot to tell 
her not to give my address to Mr. Dawlish, nor, 
indeed, did I think that, considering ihe nature 
of our recent interview, he would care to trouble 
me any further. 

I found comfortable rooms in a fine ojd- 
fashioned house that led out of Cheyne-walk, 


and the economical 

T could have lived very happily if my small 
stock of money was not dwindling away with 
alarming rapidity; and although I had my 
jewellery to fall back upon! shrank from the 
thought of parting with it because it had been 
the gift of my dear dead mother in the days 
when I knew no cares, and was surrounded by 
tenderness and affection, 

I looked upon them as sacred relics, which it 
would be sacrilege to allow to pass into the hands 
of strangers. 

T resolved to take my landlady, who seemed a 
nice motherly person, into my confidence, but 
not before I had seen my friend, Dora, as I felt 
that I had uo right to keep her in ignorance of 
my position, as ib would pain her deeply to think 
she lost my confidence. 

Besides, I felt strong in my innocence, and 
had nothing to fear at her hands. 

One morning I seb out full of hope with 

eaven’s sun shining brightly, and all nature in 

ull rejoicing over the happy, restful calm that 
overshadowed everything. 

I had only one sovereign left now in my puree, 
and [ resolved to be very economical until I 
could see Dora, and borrow suflicient for my 
present needa, 

Taking the ’bus to Hammersmith I purchased 
a third class return to Richmond—a thing I had 
never had occasion to do before. 

On one of the platforms, en route, I saw my 
husband with my dear old dog Juno, which 
recognized me as I looked furtively out of the 
window, and barked joyously and bounded 
towards the carriage, but as the train did not 
stop at the station the darling was soon left 
behind. 

From the passing glimpse I had of Eustace I 
could perceive that bis face was pale and wan, as 
if suffering silent grief at our separation, 

It would appear as if fate had reso!ved that we 
two should keep apart, for if the train had halted 
I would certainly have spoken, aud trusted to 
our mutual love for the rest. 

‘J reached Dora’s home at last, and my dis- 
appointment was great when I learnt that she 
had gove abroad with her mother only the day 
previous, and had left no fixed address, as they 
intended to travel, as advised by the physician, 

The old housekeeper, who had been left in 
charge of the house, and whom I had known 
for many years, noticed my agitation, and 
kindly insisted upon my staying to partake of 
luncheon. 

But my heart was so sick at my prospects, 
which owing to the disappointment was very 
great, that I had not the courage to remain in a 
place which I had «0 often entered as a happy 
wife, without a care or trouble to harass my 
mind, 

Thanking her for her politeness, 1 turned 
away, and drawing down my veil to hide the 
tears that would well up in my eyes I walked 
aimlessly along the street, passing many familiar 

laces, all of which added to my anguish, for I 
fad known them when joy was a my heart, and 
my huaband at my side. 

T walked past the old well-remembered ‘* maid 
of honour” shop, where not six weeks ago I had 
made purchases that’ caused Eustace to remark, 
playfully ,— 


Chelsea, and was delighted with their comfort | 


And now I had not even one sclitary pound to 
call my own, and knew not where I could obtain 
any assistance, 

I found myself at last on the bank of the 
river, with its waters running placidly by, form- 
ing eddies here and there, and lighted by the 
glorious rays of the sun. 

I listered to their musical murmur, and my 
disordered imagination conjured up voices which 
seemed to say,— 

‘Come, weary one, lay down life’s burden, sud 
rest with us under the cool, gentle waters that 
will hide thee for ever froma menu's malice and 
woman's envy.” 

My brain was very weak and dizzy, for [ had 
eaten nothing since an early breakfast, consisiing 
of bread-and-buiter and a cup of coffee, or 1 
should nob have had these strange fanciew 
haunting me and tempting me to an act of seli- 
destruction. 

A steamboat filled with pleasure-seekers dis- 
tracted my attention, and made me forget ‘he 
horrid temptation. : 

I turned into the park, and, strangely enough, 
the first person I encountered was my old friend 
Captain Belton, 

It was too late to avoid him, so I held out 
my hand and greeted him with affectionate 
warrith, 

“This is indeed a pleasant surprise,” he said, 
“But where is Eustace ?” 

This question relieved me from a feeling of 
embarrasement, for it showed that he was not 
aware of our changed relations, 

* Oh,” I answered gaily, ‘he is et home, and I 
am visiting some friends,” 

My manner while with him had lost all traces 
of sadness, and I became my old self, thereby 
throwing him off his guard. 

Before we parted he promised to visit Elm- 


company, little thinking of the changed home he 
would find, or how black I would be made to 
appear iu his eyes. 

When he had left me I threw myself on a 
seat, and a flood of tears relieved my pent-up 
feelings, and no doubt saved me from a severe 
attack of hysteria. 


CHAPTER V. 


I was back at my lodginge again, talking to 
Mrs. Hewett, the landlady, about myself and the 
chances of appointment as governess and com. 
panion, 

“T am glad you have taken me into your 
| confiderce, miss, for I think I can ba of some 
| service to you, as | know of an elderly lady who 
| rented my drawing-rooms and only left 2 week 
| before you came, who wanted a lady to act as 
| her companion ; she is the widow of an Indian 
officer, without children, Now if you like, I will 
| give you her address ; let me see, it’s somewhere 
| in Regont’s-park.” 

She fumbled in @ capacious pocket of the good 
old-fashioned sort, and produced at Jast an 
envelope, which she handed to me, saying,—- 

“That’s it ; but of course you will pardon me 
for reminding you that Mrs, Delancy will require 
exceptional references.” 

There words reminded me of what my hus- 
| band had said about my requiring exceptional 
| references before admitting Mr. Dawlish to our 
honse on a friendly footing. 

How stern and practical are life’s lessons! For 
here waa I having the same thing said to me ia 
sober earnest, 

“7 am afraid,” I answered, “that 1 koow of 
no one to whom I could apply.” 

I could perceive that my words had impressed 
her unfavourably, for she looked at me narrowly, 
but not unkindly, as she said,— 

“ Surely you must know of someone }” 

I shook my head sadly, and teare dimmed my 
eyes as | thovght,— 

“ Bven this kind-hearted woman, who wished 
to befriend, is becomirg suspicious.” 

My evident distress appraled to her sympa 
thies, for she said,— 

“Don’t fret, my dear. I like your face because 











“Why, Mab, darling, you will clear the shop 





“I obey you, madam,” he eaid, with that 
Mephistophelean smile peculiar to him; “but 


and our pockets, too,” 


it’s a good one, and reminds me of my dear girl 


hurst the following day to keep my husband 
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that I buried only two years ago last month, and 
will write to Mrs. Delaucy, giving myself na a 
reference,” 

{ thanked her warmly, and felt that a great 
weight had been taken off my mind, and was 
grateful to find that T was not quite friendless, 

That evening I was sitting in Mrs, Hewett’s 
ecsy room drinking -tea—she had’ insisted upon 
my doing so, ac she thought it was not good for 
mc? to be moping, as she styled it, alone—when a 
double rap cume to the door that made me quite 
nervous, unaccountably so in fact. 

A moment more and the neat little housemaid 





entered with a card, saying, — 

* A gentleman to see you, miss.” 

T looked at {t, and my heart gave a great bound 
when J saw the name of “ Dawlich;" and 1 wae 
on the point of refusing to see him, when it 
fiashed across my mind that he might be the 
bearer of news from home. 

“Show the gentleman into my room,” I-said, 
uppreseing all emotion in my voice by a great 
effort lest Mrs, Hewett should observe it. 

Excusing nyeelf, I walked slowly towards my 
apartment trying to collechb my thoughts for the 
coming interview, which might tax both mind and 
body to the uttermost. 

He was standing at the window when I entered, 
and turned to greet me, saying,— 

“Pardom my intrusion, Mra. Garland, and do 
not, T pray, misjudge my motives.” 

“Why are you here?” I asked, icily. ‘Ts it 
undo your cruel work? if it is I can forgive 
you everything.” 

“Why do you fear me?” he asked; “have I 


f 


molested you since our last interview ?” 

{Why vbould you?” 

“But | have not, though I knew your address 
ati along. JT even took the trouble to ascertain 


the alias you have assumed, so that [ might not 
embarrass you by asking for Mrs, Garland.” 
“Your explanation is satisfactory so far,” I 
replied, coldly ;“ but it Coes not account for your 
; and let me ask how can my movements 
ooncern you? If my husband is content to let 
me remain unmolested why should not you? I 
must frankly tell you, Mr. Dawlish, even if I 
become painfully ruce, that I shoul? be glad if I 
never saw your face again.” 
“Still mistrustful,” he said, 
many women would not 
@ true frien 


viail 


with a sigh; 
reat the advances of 
as you have mine,” 


et 


' Wasit friendship,” I retorted, “that prompted | “apa ° : 
pra & ee ah | the past, bringing into review the minuteat details 


your advances, or that dared to speak to me, the 
wife of an honourable gentleman, of iove {” 

“ Honourable, indeed,” he said, with a shrug 
and a deprecatory smile that meant more than 
words could convey. 

* Eustace Garland,” I said, proudly, “can look 
the world in the face without flinching.” 

“Indeed {| But do you think he dare confront 
‘you after what he has done and is stiil doing ?” 

“Resentmend hag made him unjust; bub he 
would seorn to treat me basely.” 

You think so? Let me undeceive you. 
is now taking steps to free himself from his tie, 
becauce , 


“ Well,” I said, with faltering tongue, dreading 
to hear what was to follow, 

* Allow me to place a chair for you,” he said 
with respectful solicitude, 

Haviog done so, and after seating himself, he 
continued,— 


“7 would rather not he the bearer of news that | 


cannot fail to pain you; I would rather cut off 


wy hand than inflict such a blow upon vou, of all | 


women in the world.” 

This suspense is becoming intolerable,” I said, 
“let me know the worst at once.” 
“* Still waters run deep,’ Mrs, Garland, and you 
are not the first woman who has trusted a mau 


in the fulness of her love; your husband has | 


found eomeone to console him,” 

I listened to these words with marvellous 
composure, for they seemed to throw a light 
upon my husband’s conduct; first, in almost 


forcing me into the society of the man who | 


now spoke to me; next, in his assumed frenzy 
of jealousy ; and lastly, in his cruel indifference 
as to my fate. 


“Tt is bitter news,” I said, but I freely for. 








He | 





give him ; pray leave me now, Mr. Dawlish, for, 
indeed, I arm fit society for no one.” 

In a moment he was at my feeb, winding his 
arms around me, and saying passionately, — 

“Mabel, can nothing move you to throw off 
your allegiance to that mau, not even such a love 
asmine! QOh/Ymy darling! why do you refuse 
the happiness which is within your graep to, live 
on the shadowy, unsatisfying past; why do you 
not show him that you are not a slave to suffer 
in silence.at his cruel bidding! Oh! my love! 
let him do his worst, and be way wife, my queen, 
my very own, earthly treasure.’ 

Although I felt his clinging arms around me, 
aud his hot breath upon my cheek, and knew 
that he was devouring me with passionate 
glances, I did not repulee him as I would have 
done had not my heart been so bitter ; but 1 
never contemplated yielding to the fiery tempta- 
tion with which he was asssiliog me. 

I was aroused from my bitter abstraction of 
mind by hearing a thin, quavering voice singiog 
in the street, Home, sweet home,” 

This old familiar ballad awakened me out of my 
state of lethargy and brought back home scenes 
to my distracted memory, and filled my mind 
with a sacred joy, 

“Mabel, darling, speak to me,” he cried, 

These words sounded in my ears llke a serpent's 
hiss, and exerting all my strength, | tore myself 
from hia grasp and hurled bim bac!wards, saying, 
as he Jay prone,—~ 

“Coward | vile tempter | your touch. is 
pollution tome; whatever my husband is guilty 
of I shall always prove true to the memory of 
my love for him, and keep myself, as a wife 
should, pure and unspotted, with no scornful 
finger to point at her, or to call the blash of 
shame to her cheek. Go! and remember that 
even a poor defenceless woman, such aa you have 
made of me, has a shield in her honour that 
protects her from such a scoundrel as you,” 

‘Twice have I come to you as a friend,” he 
almost hissed, ax he stood before me with pallid 
face and glowing eyes, “the next time we meet 
it, shall be as enemies ; it is war to the knife, aad 
you have provoked it.” 

The nexb moment he waa gone, and I feit 
relieved from the presence of s loathsome object 
that had paralyzed roy brain and filled my soul 
with horror. 

Now that all danger had passed, I sab down 
and pondered over his words, tryivg to analyze 


of my husband’s conduct during the period of our 


married life, and it comforted me to know. that, | 


up to the time of Dawlish’s advent on the scene, 
neither in word nor deed had Eustace shown 
that his love had decreased, 

Tn three days’ time I was located with Mra, 
Delancy, for whom I had taken a great fancy, 
which the apparently reciprocated, 


CHAPTER VI. 

I was delighted with my rew home, not only 
on account of its surroundings, but because of 
the peace that came to me there. 

It was a pretty house, situated exactly opposite 
the Regent’s- park. 





Everything in it betrayed the refined taste of 


| agentlewoman, which Mrs. Delancy decidedly was, 
| She had a few eccentricities of a barmless kind, 


such as @ fondness for parrets and cata, her 
favourite being 2 nasty, vicious monkey, which I 
, took good care to give a wide berth to, 

| ‘This was, indeed, a haven of rest, and I de- 
| termined to remaiu there until the clouds in the 
horizon of my life were dispersed by the sun of 
ry husband’s love and aftection, which, despite 
appearances, I never despaired of regaining. 

One mornivg Mrs. Delancy cime into my 
sitting-room with an open letter iu her hand, 
saying, gaily,-— 

“ Captain Garth is coming, my dear, to day.” 

" You forget, dear madam, that I have not yet 
the honour of knowing the gentleman,” I re- 
marked, with a emile, 

“Of course, how stupid of me,” she replied ; 
“but Harry is such a dear fellow, and I love him 
so, and he has such a hoat of friends thad I take 
it for granted that everybody knows him.” 





“ Your praises quite make me long to seo this 
paragon,” I said, laughiog. 

"You had better look after your heart, then, 
wy dear Mabel, for, like all -officera, he is a/sad 
dog for flirting with the ladies; but after all, he 
has 8 good heart, and ia the soul of honour itself, 
orI should not ve go proud to own him as my 
nephew.” 

A sad dreamy look came over my face, as I 
thought of how little she knew of my being safe 
in the keeping of the man I loved, my dear Eus- 
tace, who, perhaps, at the moment waé thinking 
of me, and wondering, as I often sat and won- 
dered, why it was that such a seemingly impasea- 
ble gulf had separated us, perhaps for ever. —-- 

‘* Excuse me, my dear,” eaid Mra. Delaney, “ I 
know you will pardon. me when I tell you that my 
motive is nob to pry into the eecrets of your: life, 
but there is a far-away look in your, face at times 
which makes me think yon are pining after some- 
thing which must have been very dear to you.” 

I turned pale with apprehension jest she should 
have guessed my secret, sud a strong impulse 
came over me to tell her everything, and te throw 
myself on her compassion, 

But | restrained myself, and merely said,— 

“It isa trick of mine, my dear madam, which 
I learnt in my childbood ; believe me i am very 
happy and contented.” 

Placing her hand affectionately on my head, 
she eaid, — 

“Tam an old woman, and can claim, the.privi- 
lege of my years, I have seen thad look im the 
face of others too often to be deceived as to its 
meaning ; if you have no mother Jet me take ber 
place for the moment and confide in me}; you 
will be the happier for it, acd, perhaps, L cam help 
you to bear your triai more bravely,” 

My heart went out to, this truly womanly 
woman, and, for the moment, I was disposed to 
confidein her; but the souud. of a hansom pulling 
up at the door, followed by a cessararea, a regular 
performance on the knocker, which no strangér 
or mere acquaintance would dare to indulge in, 
hrought us both to our feet and. made the old 
lady say,—~ 

“That's my Harry,” as her face lit up with 
smiles, which seemed to smooth. away the lines 
and furrows left by time, and to make her face 
look beautiful and almoezt. youthfal. 

My opportunity was gone, and never came 
again in so friendly a form, 

All was now pleasani bustle, and it was.atouch- 
ing sight to eee the loving warmth and. tender 
affection with which the dear old dame greeted 
her stalwart, bronzed nephew, as she kissed him, 
holding him close to her heart, while. she cried 
for very joy. 

“ There, there, aunty, if you don’t release mie, 
there will be nothing left. of poor me,” this as 
he looked at me with an expression of comical 
confusion on his handsome face, which bore. an 
impress of true nobility of soul, 

Seeiog me about to retire he said,— ‘ 

‘You are driving the young lady away, aunty; 
will you not iatroduce me?” 

" Gertainly, Harry ;. this is my young, friend 
and companion, Mise Renford; I have already 
spoken of you to her.” 

After the introduction was over he said,— 

“T hope we shall be good friends, Miss Ren- 
ford. Iam about to take up. my quarters here 
for some time, and shall have to trespass very 
often on your kindness, 1 fear; I have been so 
used of late to roughing it in camp and field that 
I am hardly fit for ladies’ society.” 

I madea few commonplace remarks, and very 
| agon he and I were: established on a friendly 
footing which, in other cases, comes only after 
the growth of years. ; 

A fortnight after Captain Garth's arrival his 
aunt was confined, to ber room with her. old 
enemy rheumatism, which cast the duties of 
hostess entirely on my shoulders, and threw him 
and we very much into each other's society, 5 
circumstance I did’ not regret except for .ove 
thing—bis manner showed me that. friendship 
war merging into a,warmer feeling that betrayed 
itself in the inflexion of his voice, in his eyes, 
which were full of a tender light, and in his 
attentions generally. Wee? pa 

This sacl me very much, because I knew 
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that I could not reciprocate his love, which, like a 
flower, grew daily under the sunshine of my 
smiles, dnd the many little charming ways that 
become a part of the very life of every woman of 
education and refinement. 

Only a woman can detect the growth of 
affection for her in & man’s heart, nor was I an 
exception to the rule. 

When we sang together in the now long but 
pleasant evenings, with a cheerful fire burning 
in the grate, and the perfume of exotics per- 
fuming the room, and imparting a delicious 
languor to the senees, I have felt his hand 
tremble when it came in contact with mine, and 
his voice became as soft and gentle as a woman's 
in its cadence—sure signs these that the heart is 
more involved than the intellect. 

When Mrs. Delancy was sufficiently recovered 
to take exercise in the oven air, the captain 
proposed to take us for a drive, 

It was @ bright warm day for October, and 
we started about eleven o'clock, all cheerful and 
happy, aud partaking of the brightness and 
gaicty of nature, 

Mra. Delaney sat opposite me, her silvery 
white hair shading her forehead, and imparting 
9 dignity’ to er face that only comes wheu 
years and the impresa of a well-spent life have 
set their séal upon the human countenance, 

Nover before had I noticed the firmuess 
expressed in the lines of the well eut mouth, 
and the contour of the chiv, which bespoke an 
inflexible will and determination of purpose. 

We son left the metropolis and were bowling 
at a steady pace through the rural suburbs 
leading along the’Tnames Valley. 

it was one of those rare October days when 
summer seems to conte back again to see how the 
world looks under the approaching reign of winter, 

We dashed past Richmond and Twickenham, 
in full view, at times, of the glistening river, 
and “soon came'in sight of quaint old Hampton, 
ov thence to Kempton Park. 

Every footcf the road was familiar to te, for 
Iwas approaching my dear old home, rendered 
srered to me by domestic joys, and hallowed by 
the sharp sting of sorrow. 

Arrived ‘at the boundary of the park, the 
captain went at a slower pace to rest the horses, 


I was to see that Mrs. Delancy was 
dozing, not likely to see the varying expree- 


sion of my tell-tale face, which flushed and paled 
alternately, and to kuow that I was equally as 
safe from observation on the part of the captain, 
who was driving. 

T heard’ the neigh of a pony, and looking saw 
the dear black muzzle of “ Little Beauty ” thrust 
over the palings, as if to greeb its quondam 
mistress, 

I was glad to see that: my little pet looked 
fai and sleek, and weil cared for, a fact I felt 
grateful for to Eustace. 

A little further on stood our house, with ita 
grand old trees and shrubberies; looking glorious 
in the sunshine, and there was the gate where 
my husband used to watch for my ing whert 
I was returning from a friendly visit in the 
ueighbour head. 

Someotie was standing theré now, and I shrank 
back instinctively into the corner of the carriage 
leat it should be my husband. 

But when I dared to look I ‘saw it ‘vas only 
Deborah, whose quick eye recognised me, and to 
Whom I bowed in return, 

There came afew short barks, then a bounding 
leap, and Juno was racivg after the carriage, 
which now resumed the old pace, 

Lionged to caress my favourite and fuithfal 
friend, but dared’ ot even r her, as she 
continued to bark joyously while she kept up 
the chase, © . 

Juat before we reached the “ Red Lion ” Hotel, 
which had proved so unfortunate to me, Captain 
Garth looked round, aud said,—- 

“ Ladies, we will put up her to bait’the horees, 
and refresh ottrselves.” 

I did not dare to express any objection to this 
eta at first, but standing on the steps was 

r. Dawlish, ohattitg to the landlord. 

Rendered deeperate, I eaid,— 

“Would you mind driviog on a little farther, 
Captain Garth, the air is so Gélicious #” 





With pleasure, Mire Nenford,” he gallantly 
replied, as he gently whipped the Lorses, 

I had screened my face with my sunshade, and 
felt eecure from recognition. 

I heard a whistle, and then Dawlish call to 
Jano, who, it would appear, paid no attention to 
him, but still followed me, for I heard her bark- 
ing just bebind us. 

I had passed through a trying ordeal safely, 
and wae thankful, 

We halted at an hotel near Walton for quite 
an hour, where Juno could no longer be repressed, 
but leaps upon and fondled me in 8 way that 
attracted the attention of my companions, who, 
however, were too well bred to make any allusion 
to the fact, 

“Why, what a lovely creature,” said Mrs, 
Delancy, as she patted its noble head ; “it must 
have fullowed the carriage, and I fear someone is 
grieving for you, darling,” she added, 

''Tt's a valuable animal, too,” remarked the 
captain, ‘‘and has been petted by ladies.” : 

I strolled into the garden after lunch, leaving 
my companions indoors, when, of course, [ was 
followed by Juno, who evidently thought that 
old times had come again for her, poor thing. 

Isat in an arbour over which climbing plants 
had beev trained in Juxuriant profusion, and Juno 
laid her head in my lap as I talked to her of her 
master, and of the dear old home, till the tears 
welled into my eyes, and she licked my bands, as 
if in sympathy. 

“Ob, my dear doggie,” I said, ag I laid my 
tired head on hers, “ what would I not give if 
you could only answer wy questions }”’ 

I was lost in a reverie of the past, quite 
oblivious of time or passing events, when I heard 
Oaptain Garth say,— 

**Miss Ren ford, we are about to start,” and 
looking ap I saw him standing before me, gazing 
upon what must have been to him a curious 
scene, 

"Yam ready,” I replied confusedly, as I rose 
and took his arm. 

When we were ready to start, and Juno stood 
by the carriage wagging her tail, aud looking 
inquiringly into my face as if to ask, “ where are 
we bound for next ?”’ 

Mrs. Delancy said,-— 

“Ob, there’s the dog ; what are we to do with 
it? We cannot take it up to town wilh us ; had 
we pot better give it in charge of the laudlord, as 
probably he may find its owner, as it cannot be 
far from its home {” 

Captain Garth looked at me with a smile of 
inquiry ; bud I said nothing, as 1 did not wish to 
attract attention to myself in the matter, 

“T suppose that would be advisable,” he 
remarked, as I thought, somewhat regretfully, 
from beirg aware of my partiality for the dog, 

Jano wae headed over to the care of the land- 
lord, with instructions to take great care of it 
until its owner could be found, 

I saw the captain slip some money Into the 
hands of the ostler, and heard him say,— 

“ Be kind to her, my man.” 

As we drove away I locked back, and saw her 
held by the collar, and the man evidently had vo 
easy task in holdiag her back. 

We turned'a curve ia the road, and I thought 
Thad seen the last of my favourite, when I heard 
® succession of triumphal barks, as the dea 
creature came boundiag along and overtook us. 

“ How extraordinary,” said Mrs. Delancey, 
“the dog must be bewitched,” 

The captain laughed, and said,— 

“The only thing to be done now is to take it 
to town with us.” 

“Will it not be too far for it to run?” I 
suggested, meekly, while the captain looked over 
his shoulder at me, as if enjoying the fun. 

‘* It’s too big, Harry, to travel with us in the 
carriage, you know,” the old Jady said, in a toue 
of mild protest. 

“Certainly it is, my dear aunt, but I can make 
room for it by the side of me.”’ 

This arrangemeat seemed to please al! parties, 
especially my pet, who jumped with alacrity, aud 
made herself comfortable in her new quarters, 

Presently, I eaw her black muzzie peeping over 
et me, and her soft eyes fixed inquisitively on my 
face, 


T smiled, and she; accepting it as an invitation 
to join me, ectambled over the seat and alighted 
on Mrs. Delancy’s sunshade, acd came eprawling 
into her lap. 

1 shall never forget Captain Garth's kindness 
in pacifying the terrified, wrathful old lady. 

he matter ended by Juno being allowed to 
sit with me. 

On reaching home there was another commo- 
tion, of which my poor doggie was the innocent. 
cause, for the cats and the monkey flew at her, 
the parrots screamed, and the servant had all hig 
work to do to restore peace and order, 


os 


CHAPTER VII. 


My life went on very quietly for another 
month, during which the presence of Juno was & 
great comfort to me, 

Captain Garth was very kind; too much 680, 
in fact. for his future peace of mind. 

One evening I wassitting alone in the gloaming, 
when he entered the room and seated himself ab 
my side, 

“Miss Renford,” he said, “I am going away, 
and will be absent two mouths, or more; I shall 
feel very lonely, for you have become part of ny 
life,”’ 

“You must vot say that,” I replied, with 
averted face. 

* But T do, because it is the truth; IT have 
never been happier than in ‘your society, and 
ip pains me to tear myself away from it, even 
fora day. What, then, must I feel when it is 
extended to months ?” 

* Dear Captain Garth,” T said, “indeed I am 
| sorry to hear you place such stress on my poor 
eociaty. I have been very happy, but it is the 
lot of humanity to be severed from those we 
esteem and respect.” 

“But is it not painful to part with those we 
love?” 

“Oh t if you only knew how paicful your words 
are,” I thought, “you would not probe me thus 
to the quick.” 

* You do not answer,” he continued ; ‘‘ perhaps 
you have never loved,” 

I kept silent iotentionally, lest any words of 
mine should give him encouragement, 

“Speak to me, Mabel,” he said, tekivg my 
hand; “Why are you so cold} Cannot you geo 
that T love you ?” 

“Ohino,no! Forbear!” Lerted. “Spare me 
“Spare you from what?” he exclaimed ; "is. 


» 


my love then 9 thing of such torture to you 
that you need shrink from it, and ery my 
rierey ? You cavnot be so crue); ict me have 


one word of encouragement, bid me hope, and 
I will leave without saying another word on thie 
subject.” 

“ Lear Captain Garth, indeed, my heart,is nob 
mine to give. Iam deeply grieved tiat I have 
ever led you to believe otherwise,” 

‘‘ What mystery is thia?’’ he said, hoareely, 
“Tathere suything I ought to know 7” 
Then, seeing the tears in my eyer, he said,-— 

“ Porgive me, if in my heart’s anguish [ have 
caused you pain ; I had no right to ask the ques- 
tion. Consider it withdrawn, but let me ask 
whether. the barrier you say exists cannot be 
removed by patient waiting on my part, such aa 
Jacob-exorcieed for Rachel of old?” 

“I dare not bid you hope,” Icriel; “if you 
only knew how your words wound me you 
would out of the very love you say you bear me 
press me ro further.” 

“One more question,” he said, “and T am done. 
I chanced to overhear certain words you addressed 
to Jano in the arbour ; had theae reference to the 
name Dawlish on her collar? 

“Wo,” 1 cried passionately, thrown off my 
guard by my hatred of the owner of that name, 
“T despise and abhor, nay, loathe him beyond the 
power of utterance,” 

“Tam satisfied, though my heart is breaking ; 
but I shall always esteem: you a3 a friend—as 
something dearer, in fact, ay a sister,” 

After a pause, he added,— 

“Let me give you one word of advice, 











My 


} aunt, though as kind-hearted a woman as ever 
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breathed, canrot) bear a mystery; confide in her, 
and you will make ber your friend for life, 

The next moment he was gone, leaving me to 
ponder over his words, 

Had I acted upon his advice then and there I 
would have spared myself much misery. But I 
deferred doing so till next day, when, alas! it 
waa too late—words that have been uttered by 
thousands when racked by the bitter pangs of 
Tea rse. 

On the following morning Mra: Delancy did 
0b come down to breakfast; thinking her 
unwell I ascended to her room, and knocked and 
was bidden to come in, and when I entered she 
said,— 

** Miss Renford, I was about to send for you to 
tell you that I have received a letter from an 
anonymous correspondent, containing certain 
allegations, which I woul like to give you the 
opportunity of refuting.” 

“This is some of Dawlish’s work,” I thought. 
“He warned me of his enmity, and has kept his 
word,” 

“Perhaps you would like to read the letter?” 

ke continued ; “if so, you can. Here it is.” 

‘Mrs. Delancy, I can assure you, on the word 
vf « lady, that my character is unsullied,” I re- 
phed, wounded dignity adding firmness to my 
* And I am eurprised that you should call 
upon me to refute an auonymous libel,” 

Her face flushed under the rebuke, but she 
said,— 

“T am not to be dictated to by you, Miss 
Renford. I took you into my service on the re- 
commendation of Mre. Hewett ; I have, therefore, 
every right to ask you to give me some satis- 
factory account of your antecedents, when certain 
matters are brought under my notice, even anony- 
mously. And let me add ”--—this with some 
seperity of manner—‘ that it is an unusual ex 
perience to find a lady of your age so reticent 
about her past life, and that I am of opinion 
there is n0 emoke without a little fire.” 

“You have no right,” i retorted, haughtily, 
“to pry into my private affairs; if you chose 
to accept Mrs, Hewett as a veference that ex- 
operried me, especially as I presume I have 
given you eve: 7 satisfaction. Nor do I intend to 
gratify what muet appear, even to you, a morbid 


tone 


curiosity, I shail leave your house at once, Mrs. 
Delancy, and without asking any favour at your 
hands,” 


Without waiting for a reply I walked out of 
the room, and commenced packing up my things. 

Whiist thus engaged the maid handed me a 
jetter from Mrs. Delancy, which I opened and 
read as follows :— 

“ Dear Miss Rexvrorp,— 

“Had you given me an opportunity I 
could have proved to you that I was not actuated 
by mere curiosity in asking you to confide in me. 
Possibly you are aware of my nephew's affection 
for you, and of his intention to ask you to become 
his wife; this much I know, for he spoke to me 
openly of the matter. 

‘Cannot you understand the meaning of al! 
that passed between us this morning? It is not 
too tate to place us on the old footing of affec- 
tionate friendship ; if you still refuse me your 
confidence of course we must part. 

**In that case ] enclose you a cheque for two 
quarters’ salary, which you are entitled to, 

“* Ever your friend aud well-wisher, 
"“Crars Derancy,” 


I felc that she was right, but that it was im- 
possible for me to remain any longer in the 
house, and I wrote her to that effect, bidding 
her good-bye, and thanking her for many kind- 
E5908. 

I was out again in the wide world, alone, 
homeless, and friendless, and with my courage 
almost goue and with a bitter feeling against the 
man whom I knew had caused it all, 

I took rooms at Bayswater, as it seemed a 
tkely locality for the project I had in view, which 
was to obtain music pupils. 

{ expended a portion of my money ia the 
printing of circulars, and in advertising, and 
waa surprised to find how costly these preliminary 
expense? were, and how futile, for week succeeded 
week without any result. 


In all my loneliness, and with poverty staring 
mein the face, I was comforted by the lovin 
companionship of my doggie, who had follo 
me when I left Mrs. Delancy’s. 

What I so much dreaded came to pass ab last ; 
I had to part with my jewellery bit by bit, until 
even this source was nearly exhausted. 

A rift appeared in the cloud of my despair, 
for I procured the situation of assistant in a co- 
operative store, my duties being to keep books 
and take cash, 

The wages were small but permanent, and I 
: began to think my prospects were getting brighter ; 
| but even here it required all my tact to keep me 
from offending the manager, not because I was 
not in his good graces, but the reverse, 

He had given me the position in preference 
to scores of others, because ef my good looks 
aud ladylike deportment, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, 

I soon perceived that he had marked me out 
for special attention, which I at firet put down to 
his good nature, and a desire to make me proficient 
in my duties. But my eyes became open after 
awhile, and I saw that I would have to leave 
soon to escape from what wae fast becoming ab 
intolerable position. 

But fate ordained that dear Juno should bring 
this about sooner than | anticipated. She was a 
great favourite with my landlady and her family, 
who undertook to look after her while I was abt 
business, 

But one morning she gave them the slip and 
followed me stealthily to the stores. 

I was @ little jate on this occasion, and the 
manager, who was now very ungracious to me, 
spoke sharply, vay, roughly to me, all of which 
I bore meekly, because of my dependent position. 

1 mounted to my desk, when I heard a loud 
| crash, and on looking round saw Juno, who, in 
wagging her tail, had swept offa lot of glass, 

The manager took a stick to chastise my pet ; 
but on seeing her formidable array of teeth be- 
thought himself that prudence was the better 
pertof valour, and did not carry out his inten- 
tions. 

On hearing that the dog belonged to me he 
became so abusive that I put on my things and 
left the place, forgetting my week's wages, as a 
set off against the breakages, 

It may appear atrange that I should suffer as 
I had done rather than write to my husband, or 
employ the offices of a mediator between us. 

Sut I was too proud to stoop to ask forgiveness 
for an offencs I had never committed ; besides, 
I thought it was his place to take some trouble 
to find me out, especially when Mr. Dawlish had 
found this such an easy matter. 

I did not care either to write or see Dora, 
because I was ashamed to confess my needy cir- 
cusmtances to her. 

Poverty isa great stimulus to exertion, and 
I cast about me for employment, and tried 
directing envelopes; but the remuneration was 
| so small that it did nob pay me for the trouble, 
| in addition to which my health began to suffer 

from the close confinement. 
I then answored an advertisement offering to 
send particulars by which anyone could earn two 
| pounds a week and upwards, at their home, on 
| receipt of stamps, which I, of course, enclosed, 
| although I hardly knew how to afford the outlay. 
| In due course I received the promised icu- 
lars, which told me how I could make blacking, 
and where I could obtain the materials at the 
cheapest rate. 

I need hardly state that I put the in‘eresting 
paper behind the fire, where I stirred it down 
vigorously, almost viciously, with the poker. 

I was really deaperate now, and did not know 
where to turn for help, 

My face grew thinner and paler, a fact which 
came under the commiserating notice of my 
landlady. 

It was a bitter, cheerless day in D-oormber, and 
T had scarcely a spark of fire in the grate, where 
f sat shivering, almost envyiug Juno’s indiffer- 
| ence to the cold, when there was a tap at the 
| door, and my landiady entered with a tray 
| containing a basin of soup and some bread, 
| saying,— 














Pardon the liberty, miss, but this fs so nics 
that I thought you would like to taste it.” 

Before I could decline she left the room. My 
pride rebelled against accepting food from her, 
but ab last the cravings of hunger overcame my 
scruples, and I felt all the better for pu my 
feelings in my pocket for once, and so my 
dear doggie, who shared the meal with me, 

The landlady’s daughter, quite a young woman, 
pow entered to chat with me, and romp with 
Juno, as was her wont. 

“TI wish I knew of someone that could take 
the place of a friend of mine in the chorus at 
the Royal Theatre,” she said musingly. 

“Do you think I could?” sabed eager! ; 

“ Yes, Iam sure of that,” she answered, “I 
am going there now for rehearsal, and you might 
come with me to see the chorus-master, who 
asked me only last night if I knew of — ; 
the salary is a pound s week and all found.” 

We were soon making our way to the theatre, 
and I was fortunate enough in getting the coveted 
vacancy. ; 

My life was now somewhat happier than it 
had been for weeks past, and I began to regain 
my strength and good looks, 

One night, never to be forgotten, I saw my old 
enemy Dawlish in the stalls, but hoped that my 
altered appearance in my stage dress would dis- 
guise my identity from his searching eyes. 

I hed suffered so much through his crue! 
machinations that I now feared and hated him 
more than ever. 

If < lost my present position acthing but 
starvation would stare me in the face, and yet I 
had done nothing to incur his enmity, for had 
he been a true man he would have respected 
my persistent rejection of his questionable 
advances, 

From that night he was an habitué of the 
place, # fact I endeavoured to account for by 
the magnificence of the spectacle, which was 
truly im ~~ 

One night I was alarmed by bis presence be- 
hind the scenes, when he had the effrontery to 
address me in s manner that brought all my 
pride up in arms. 

“Mr, Dawlish,” I said, “ surely I am suffering 
humiliation enough in being reduced to the alter- 
native of earning an honest living in this humble 
way without your adding to it by your insults; 
if you dare to take such a liberty again I shall 
complain to the ma yy 

“Still untamed,” he said, with a quiet sneer. 
“* You surely need a friend now, Mabel! ” 

“ Yes, but do not expect to find one in you. I 
do not forget how you have hounded me from a 
comfortable home at Mrs, Delancy’s, and yet you 
talk of befriending me! I suppose your next 
step will be to get me dismissed from here ?” 

‘'No; by Heaven you cruelly misjudge me, 
Mabel. If money can serve you, pray accept a 
loan from me to any amount you like to name.” 

The stage manager happened to pass at this 
moment, and I appealed to him for protection ; 
but he merdly amiled, and patting me on the 
shoulder in a fatherly way, said,— 

“ You will get used to that in time, my dear ; 
this gentleman is well known to me, and means 
no harm.” : 

Ob! the power of wealth to subdue everything 
to its wishes. No wonder that humanity wor- 
ships it as a god, and woos ite smiles, whilst 
fearing its frown. 

I could have cried with vexation and pride, 
but had to submit, and to go through my part 
with smiles wreathing my face when my heart 
was wrung to the core with misery, _ ; 

Mr. Dawlish did not persecute me in this in- 
stance, for the manager took notice of me, and 
my-salary was increased ; but misfortune di 
my steps asif Heaven had forsaken me, and my 
pride and obstinacy were to be humbled in the 
very dust, 

Tilness overtook me, and I lost my voice 
through a cold caught through walking home 
through the snow. : 

Buv I battled bravely, attending to my duties 
till my cough became 60 troublesome that the 
chorus-master had to give me notice, and on 
Christmas-eve I left the theatre, broken-hearted, 
wretched, and Cespairiag. 
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Just outside the stage door I saw Mr. Daw- 
Yish, who spoke to me kindly, but I repulsed him. 
My hoarse voice seemed to terrify him, for he 


“ Good heavens! Mrs. Garland, what » dread- 
ful cold you have, and how ill you look ; let me 
implore you to see a doctor and at once ; remain 
here while I procure a cab.” 

My a seemed to bring out the better 
part of his nature, and to cause him remorse for 
having brought me to thie almost abject con- 
dition. 

But my heart was steeled against him, and I 
rushed across the road and eluded him. 

] was nearly reckless now, and as I walked aim- 
jesaly through the well-lighted streets, and saw 
the shops with their array of Christmas fare, I 
felt there was no place in life for such as 
i, who was homeless, friendless, almost penni- 
jess, and well-nigh sick unto death. 

I felt that to prolong the bitter struggle with 
misfortune was more than I could accomplish ; 
it was then that a dreadful temptation assailed 
me to put an end to it all by making a hurried 
exit off life’s ecene. 

The carol singers and waite were about, but 
their cheerful strains only hardened my heart. 

It seemed to me a mockery to sing of “ Peace 
on earth, good will towards men,” when I was 
persecuted, driven from home, to die the death 
of a wretched suicide, for such was my fixed in- 
tention, 

The bells, too, were ringing out their merry 
peals, that sounded clear and full on the frosty 
air ; bub the Christmas chimes brought no comfort 
to my weary soul. 

As I was passing a gin-palace with its blaze 
of light, gilding, and plate glass, some men who 
stood outside, near one of the doors, must have 
noticed my wan, deathly-looking face, for one of 
them, who had a kind though a rough manner, 
atked me whether I wouldn’t take “ something 
warm” that cold night. 

I hesitated for a moment, half inclined to 
accept the offer, but the thought flashed across 
my numbed brain that I was a lady, and would 
die as such, 

With a “no, thank you,” I walked on, and 
soon came in sight of the lights of Westminster- 
bridge. 

From the clock tower of the Houces of Parlia- 
ment “Big Ben” tolled out sonorously the 
midnight hour, 

It sounded to me like my funeral knell, deep 

and solemn and mystic, and befitting the ears of 
one who wes approaching the portals of the 
grave, 
I reached the centre of the bridge, and leant 
against the buttress, silently contemplating |the 
cold gliding waters which were to form my 
shroud. 

Although I intended to commit a dreadful act 
I prayed fervently that Heaven would forgive my 
enemies, and clear my name in the sight of my 
husband, 

At this supreme moment, when earth seemed 
slipping from under my feet, something cold bud 
soft was thrust against my hand, aud I heard a 
whine, 

It was Juno, who must have followed me 
from the theatre (where I had taken her) along 
the streets to the bridge, and who now claimed 
my sympathy and loving caresses by this appeal. 

I forgot everything but my love for this faith- 
ful, unselfish friend—cold, misery, and, best of 
all, there vanished from my mind the tempting 
thought of suicide, 

Kneeling down I threw my a-ms about her 
neck and wept for very joy, whilst my lips moved 
in silent prayer of gratitude for my merciful 


esca 
My I face was upturned, and the light from the 


— fell full upon it, a ; 
ootsteps approached eard a voice 
say, “ Good Heavens ! it's Mabel.” 

I knew the er wae H Belton, and 
I tried to reply, but my tongue failed me, and I 
fell back unconscious. . 

> cz 2 
When I consciousness I looked about 


me in won surp 


rise. 
“Surely,” I thought, “1 must be dreaming, 











for J am back in my dear old room at Elm- 
hurst.” 

A light footstep approached my bed, and I saw 
dear Eustace standing there with, oh! such a 
sweet smile on his face, which looked thin and 
worn, 

“A merry Christmas to you, Mab, darling,” 
he said, with a voice that trembled with emotion, 
2s he bent down and kissed me tenderly, 

“ But is thie real?” I asked. 

Yee, darling wife. I humbly crave your 
forgiveness on this holy day, for indeed I have 
sinned grievously against you.” 

Drawing his head down [ laid it on my cheek, 
and our tears—happy ones now—mingled toge- 
ther, while the bells rang out a merry Christroas | 
benison. 

We formed a happy trio, if not a merry ore, 
Eustace, Harry Belton, and I; and Juno was not 
the least important personage in our now united 
home. 

Deborah went wild with joy at my return, and 
kept making excuses to come into the room to 
have another look at me, as if she was afraid J | 
would vanish ; these visite usually ended on her 
part with a good ery, 

While Eustace and Harry went downstairs to 
enjoy a cigar I slepb with my arm round the 
cae of my faithful friend and preserver, dear 

uno, 

It was some days before I could induce Harry 
to tell me the sequel to my adventures on that 
night when he found me on Westminater-bridge ; 
the dear old fellow first of all wrapped me in his 
overcoat, and then, hailing a passing cab, had me 
driven to Waterloo, where he caught the mid- 
night train to my home, Juno accompanyixg us, 
of course, 

My husband told mo how he had tried in vain 
to trace me, and that he ever appealed to Daw- 
lish to help him, but he professed ignorance of 
my whereabouts. 

It appears that after Dawlish and I parted at 
the theatre on Christmas-eve he wrote a letter 
to Eustace, freely admitting my innocence and 
his own baseness, and imploring him to trace me, 
if possible, as my state of health was very critical, 
adding that he was going abroad, and would 
remain there. 

This welcome epistie reached my husband on | 
Christmas morning, when I was safe once more 
under his roof-tree, 


* . * . 


Twelve months have passed, and Christmas 
has come round agaiv, and finds me {the happy 
mother of a darling boy, the very i:age of his 
dear father. 

He is lying in his dainty cradle with Juno 
watching over his slumbers, and giving an ocea- 
sional look into my face as much as to say, “ You 
needn’t fear, dear mistress, I am here to guard 
your treasure as I did you just twelve months 
and a day ago.” 

She wears another collar now, which Eustace 
placed round her neck with his own hands; it 
bears this inscription, “To the faithful guardian 
of my dear wife.” 

Captain and Mrs. Belton, née Dora Winton, 
are spending Christmas with us, and we make 
a merry party, full of peace and goodwill towards 
all men. 

The following day my husband gaid, sadiy,— 

“Dear Mabel, [ know you have forgiven 
Dawlish ; poor fellow, he has gone to his 
account,” 

“Dead!” I cried, 

“Yes; he was missing for come time, and 
his remains were found by some guides in the 
Alps.” 

My trials are now over, and I can look back 
with thankfulness to the lessone which adversity 
— me, 

Neither my husband nor [ have forgotten the 
few humble friends who did their best to help 
me in my sore trouble. 

When the nights lengthen, and he and I sit 
at the cheerful hearth, with our boy on his knee, 
and Juno at my side, I often speak in subdued 
zecents of the events which have been recvunted 
in these pages as “ T'riumphant at last.” 
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AS IT FELL UPON A DAY. 


—10:— 


CHAPTER XY, 


Erganon Foster had no eetiled plan in her © 


mind as to where she would go when she walked 
away from Rachel’s big house. She had a certain 
amount of money, enough to sustain her for the 
next few weeks, and it was immaterial to her 
where she was lodged so long as nothing of her 
sudden change should reach her father’s ears, 
She ehuddered as she pictured to herself the 
sortof vulgar triumph her step-mother would ep joy 


; could she only know the evil that had befallen 


the girl she had from the first disliked and 
abused! What suffering could not that shrewieh 
tongue mete out to the kind careworti mau whom 
Eleanor had loved with no common love, and 
who had ever been eo proud ani fond of his 


; eldest child ? 


No, at all hazards, no matter what it cost her, 
she roust shield her father from knowledge of th: 
truth. She felt only toc sure that Rachel would 
regard this wish of hers es sacred. There was no 
one save Giles Hamilton who would be guilty of 
the cruelty of putting before John Foster the 
story of his girl's dishonour; aud him Mleanor 
did not fear in this respect. For to let loose the 
righteous anger of a father would be to imperi! 
his own reputation, possibly his own safety. He 
had worked only too subtily and successfully 
with Rachel ; but there would be something more 
needed than mere idle words and assertious if he 
tried to work harm with her father. Besides, 
there was nothing to be gained from so doing ; 
doubtiess the momont he heard she had gone 
from Rachel’s house his revenge would be satis- 
fied. He held ber in so much conteimpt appa- 
rently--he knew how weak and helpless she was 
to do him any real harm, and having taken the 
first step against her he no doubt considered his 
position quite secure. 

“ Had I spoken first; had I told Rachel all, 
how different things would have been now!” 
Eleanor thougi:t to herself with bitter eadness ag 
she toiled along in the early morning streets ; 
everything was not yet astir. She knew it wae 
futile to attempt to get lodging for herself at 
this hour. 

She must eat something and let the morning 
grow before she commenc her search for a 
temporary home. She was painfully weak, and 
felt very ill, and the sense of desolation that 
pressed upon her was greater at this moment 
than it had been even in the past. 

Life with her of late had been so soft and 
charming a thing, she had felt herself so guarded 
so loved, that her present exile was doubly hard 
to hear. 

When her great trouble bad come upon her 
in the past she had been better braced up to 
meet it than now. Her life as a governess had 
been a hard laborious one, with nothing to give 
her hope or giadness but that treacherous sym- 
pathy with which a vicious idle man had wooed 
her away from her pride and her quiet resigna- 
tion to her lot, and had brought into her heart 
instead ‘lie fire of a love that was so strong—of 
@ faith in this love so great, she had been ready 
to sacrifice anything for it. 

Her haleyon dream had been eo short-lived, 
the awakening had been so swift, everything had 
happened so quickly, that Eleanor hal not had 
time to have grown used to luxury or the sweet- 
ness of loving care and thought. 

Now it was different, and, paradoxical as it 
may seem when the circumstances of both cases 
be remembered, it was yet undoubtedly true that 
she suffered. even more in this moment of wrench- 
ing herself from Rachel’e home and companion- 
ship than she had dove when she had fled from 
that Paris hotel carrying an everlasting burden of 
grief and shame with ber. 

In the first instance she had trusted blindly, 
wholeheartedly, and her faith had wrecked her ; 
in the second, she accused herself of having won 
faith and love in a dishonest manner, and the 
wrong she had done seemed equal to even that 
great wrong that had been done to her. 

Alraosat mechanically she made her way to the 
big railway-station near at hand, It was oy en, 
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and porters were busy sweepiog aud sprinkling 
the floors with water. 

Eleanor crouched backon one of the forms, 
Here she could sit as loag as she liked and bo 
questioned by no one. 

In » little while the refreshment bar would 
be open, and she ld get herself a cup of tea 
aod swallow food of some kind, 


Philip stood before ber silent: for » moment, 
his dark picturesque face that had ab. once 
attracted remark from Rachel the preceding day 
grew almost pale in this moment, He knew as 
well as if she bad confessed ip in words that there 
was some heavy trouble lying on Eleanor’s heart, 
| He had long known that there was a shadow on 
her life, In the few times they had met since 


She had a fragile, worn lock as she sat there, | she made her starb as. @ governess he had seen 
but she attracted no marked attention; people | this, and it had made his own heard ache and 
were begining to come and go, but they were | grow -heavy too, for: Eleanor was indescribably 


all in a hurry ; the book-eta’l was being arrayed | dear to him, 


for the day; she was merely an item ia the} He began speaking after that »pell of painful 
business of t place, and ag such had her | surprises, 

proper share in the numerous nonentities that “T went-down to, Norwood last night,” he 
crowd 2 railway-station. explained, “Islept there at my friend's house 


The temporary rest 
sf robbing in he 
and let a eort of 


was grateful to her, and 


——they had a party!” he paused 2 second, and 
r head grew less as she sat 


his voice, soft and almost musical {took a wistful 


¥ 
t 


fl iargy creep over her, | tone. “Is there nothing -E'can do for you, 
The influence of the narcotic hed 1eft ‘her | Eleanor!” he asked ; “will yeu nob let me help 
faint and rather stupid. She needed food, though | you ?” 


the very thought seemed impossible to her. 

(he matter that Glled her brain was neither 
defiuite vor painful as it had beens she drifted 
into a sort of wa! ing dream, and the odde and 
ends of passeuger*, mostly of the working classes, 
thai came aud gat on the bench from time to 


Eleauor's eyes filled suddenly with tears. The 
man’s heart would have leaped with joy could he 
have realized even in a emall degree the sense of 
comfort those few brief words meant to her. 
She scemed to realise in that instant how-shoek- 
ingly weak and.desolate she was, and what a 


time gave her cursory glances of cxricsity as if | great burden it. was that rested on her shoulders. 
tho sight of this unmistakable lady in he r neat Rokinson could not fathom the-working of ber 
garments and her white e set face was au interest- | mind, but his love and sympathy let him see that 


ing one, 


h there. was a struggle, a doubt. 
The stream of humanity i 


beside her quietly, 


; He sat down 
that in a very little 


while swept pasb her to and from the gates of “ Tleanor—-you are is trouble—do not deny it 
he different platforms all seemed to Eieanor as | dear, for it.is :wvitten>on your face,» You look so 
part of her dream, ill—you frighten me. For Heaven's sake trust 
She saw tho men and women goin front.of her | me, Nell. J know you can never learn. to care for 
ke so mavy phantoms; the suburban traios | me, I have shut the dooren my hope. I swear 
were arriving quic _s rg disgurging their usual | you sball never hear a word from my lips that 
ee of toilers , for the most part—-all | shall annoy you-—only trust me, Nell, give me 
h the morning neway aper under their arn ; | the small pleasure of being able to do something 

ad the pipe or cigarette in their mouths. for you, dear |” 
Some of these had s sharp giauce ready for Eleauor’s tears were rolling down her white 
juleamor 4s he y passed her, her gown (ove of | cheeks now; she bruched them away with at 


everal Rachei had given host was #0 remarkably 
vell.ciut, her style was so. good, and her faee 80 
hite and impassive that from most of the men 


trembling band. . It seamed to her that all at 
once @ beneficent providence had sent her aid 
when she needed it most terribly, She had a 


who saw her she demanded more than the | pang of fresh remorse upon her, as ehe remem- 
; ‘dis ary attention of eyes, ‘ bered how haughtily she bad always turned away 
Che sight of her came to one of these arrivals | from this young man who, with his foreign bear- 
eomething that was a mixture of joy, surprise, | ing, his middle-class air, his second-rate clothes, 


d pain; that 
fection, 
Tais particular young. man left:a train com: | 
(ranion, and came swiftly,up to the girl sitting 
» quietly by herself, 


ain that: balongs %& »peless | hac always offended her w:thetic taste, She had 
misjudged him too, she had. thought hin-too 
quiet iu his aceeptanceof ber coldness, She had 
imagined him capable of some passionate outburst 
against her, aud now he was sitting beside. her 





“Eleanor!” be said. involuntarily ; then as | pleading not for her love, nol for anything more 
he gave a great start and looked up at him in a | than to be permitted to be her friend, aud give 
sudden angpi yf awakened senses Philip | her afriend’s thought and eare, Contrasted with 
bingon added quickly, “I hope you. don’t | ihe man who had ruined her life. Philip was 
ind. my epeskiog to you, Eleanor ; 1—I never | distinctly plebeian, he had alzaost a vulgar touch 
ppad tu thiuk, I saw you; it was. great | about his appearance, bus the goodness, the soul, 
surprise; aud L came up once,- Are you | the tender eager love that shove.in his dark. eyes 
going away? Are you alone!” was something infinitely nyore beautiful, more 
Eleanor's heart was beating wildly. noble than it would have been possible.for Giles 





Of all poople in the wide world this man was 


| Hamilton to have poaseesed even iu his dreams. 
the very last she could have 


xished to meet in She decided she would trust him. 


! 
| 
| 
32, wholly i inexy licable way, she | her, but Eleanor. had # sudden instinech that, her 


thia hour; it was not that. ai 18 feared him— Ib was an extraordinary decision to come to 
ind send, Sn Gates DTit 
elt. @ rush of vomfort through her chilled heart | trust would not be.given in vain, aud that. despite 


one who 
unswerving in his 


at the presence, 


from the very first, | every(hing that had gone this man would act and 
had been 


love and devotion to | think for her now as she could never act or think 
her. | for herself, 

lt was the kuowledge of bis close, association | She would trust him, but she would not, she 
with her home, aud the remembrance of the | could not confess the whole truth to him, 
colduess, which she had.always meted out to him | Her white face was dyed crimson with shame 
that made his presence so painful to her; she | even at the mere suggestion. of putting her 
had often and oftea in her. hours of sorrow | horrible story before Philip ; it-would be utterly 
recalled Philip's tender thought of her, with a | impossible for her to let him know the full truth. 
pang of reproach that. she should have made so But she would take him sufficiently into her 
poor a return for it, and witha bitter regret. that | confidence to det him. underatand the need; the 
she should have fallen sv far below the high | imperative insistance of secrecy where her father 
ideal he had formed.of her nature and her | was concerned. 
attr ibute ie She turned to: him after. a moment, , 

» roused herself to respond to him, “ You are right, Philip,” sae said, almost-in a 

‘ ‘Philip | You—you startled me... Surely it is | whisper. ‘I am in great trouble, and Iam ilb 
unusual for you to be here. . It--iv is not near | I—I cannot tell you, more thau this—that cir- 
your home!” | cumstances have occurred to seud me away from 

Poor girl, she thought to bear herself naturally, ; Lady Castletoyyn’s bhouse;.perhaps only for. & 
to evade quesiion about hevyself, and. te Jet him | time,” the girl's heart beat. move quickly as.she 
speak of his own affairs; she should haye known 

that the eyes of love are shrewd as well as 
tender. 





| into her heart, “ Perhaps,” with a deep sigh, 
“ perhaps for ever, 1 J will trust you with part rt of 





| let her hope of Rachel's generous goodness flutter |. 





my great trouble, Philip, - You must help me to 
keep the trath away from. dad, . 1-—should/kiil 
myself,” Eleanoreried brokeuly, fiereely, rather 
than let him know anything is wrong.” -~./ 

Philip Robinaon eat motionless for a* moment ; 
the hot agony of an _unconqueralle .jeslousy ‘bad 
seized upon him. How was it to be otherwise ? 
He was too much a man of the world not-toread 
the ‘signs on Eleanor’s face, to catch the/dull 
despair in her usualiy sweet voice; she’ was as she 
had first said, in heavy treubie, and that trouble 
lay he knew right well in the storpof the love 

had» prayed: so yw might ‘be. hia,‘fand 
which she had shut from him so resolutely, -~ 

It was by the strongest effort he could control 
himself sufficiently to answer her. 

“To will be diffcult,” he said;<and the sound 
of his voice gave Eleanor a pang; “but.it itean 
bs done, you know-] will heip you. Can you 
tell me anything more definite?’ What you have 
in your thoughts? Had you made any Plan t 
But first, Nell—a more prosaic queation—- lave 
you had any food this morning} No. J ccight 
have guessed as: much, Please come with» me at 
once, lean on my arm!” 

Eleanor obeyed him Like a child, |. Jb.was im- 
possible for her to. turn from. the comfert,* the 
vague sweetness of hia protecting: cates » She 
murcaured one protest, however. 

Philip, I must, motrkeep -you. You willbe 
late at the office.” 

“T will send a telegram and say Iam delayed,” 
was the immediate answer, ‘* Piease Jean on me, 
Nell. Ishali not let you speak one word, more 
till I-have seen you eat something. Why, you 
are a shadow! I almost doubted. it -was you 
when I came up, you leoked so ill! ” 

He took her away from the rush of the! station 
into an adjoinitg hovel, and when he had put her 
at a small-table in a quiet corner he went to read 
his telegram. He was back almost instantly, 
and true to his word, he would not leb her open 
her lips to speak till she had awallowed,.come 
cofiee and eaten some of the fish he had deemed 

the best food for her. 

Eleanor felt iu a dream, she was so weak, and 
80 really ill, abe could not have the strength to 
proteat against his ministrations, even if she had 
wanted to do so, But she was troubled, on, his 
account. 

“ Philip, you will be very late. Dad. will be 
wondering what is wrong !”’ 

He gemiled half sadiy. ; 

“Tamso punctual as a rule, L.may bejlate 
for once with impunity.’ 

They sat for a long time in silence e when Eleanor 
had finished her breakfast. 

It was evident the man, was, thinking deeply. 

‘* You. have lef your clothes) behind $’’ he 
queried, after a time, 

Eleanor nodded lier head and coloured hotly. 

“ZL will send for chem wien ; ile I have, settled 
where to go.” 

“ Have you quarrelled with Lady Castletown 3” 

was the next question, “ Has abe. bem unkind 
to you ?”’ 

Eleanor wineed, 

‘Ob! no, no, Rachel could never r be upkind. ‘“ 
She wrung her hands together. ‘* Philip, iteepms 
eruel to you, and yet. I mustrepest I cannot; tell 
you all that has happened. The, the atory is not 
taine alone 5 there are others.to remenaber. ..All 
L-want is to find a lodgiug for 4 Mane 3; thenI must 
wait.” 

She was thinking not merely cof what, answer 
Rachel: would, send to. her letter, but.of what 
might not be douse when Sebastien , Lithgow 
returned to London, She was quiverivg; yet 
from the blow thap had fallen upom, her, at. the 
unexpected news of his sudden departure, 

“ Have you any money!” Philip asked. her 
abruptly, when she ceased epeakin By 

She showed him her purs®., 

I haveevery oearly.chicty, Vande quite 4 
little fortune,” she saidj;with.» wan smile. , 

‘You must find lodgiags aa,eoom ;a8-.possible,” 
was his next remark. .! E,.wish, to» raven I 
could take you to my exot gry ells atime" 

But Eleanor s! drank back... * 

** Oh4 no, no s she asid, in-an eager .whisper ; 
* it is 80 good of you, Philip; but,1).could jnever 
go to your mother, «e have to think, of dad. 
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What would he ay if he ‘knew T was in your the was yet moat ‘mllaabte i in his hands, and | mati’s face as he realise? wio spoke to him, 
mother's house #” always ready to be guided by his influen 28. | Toere wai a wide di ferevce, and Jab « sirong 
The man’s dusky face took a red tinge. Thus, when the news of Uastian’s trip came | likeness, between Lady Cnetletown sod Miss 
He knew only too well what suggestion Mr. | to the , together wwith the unusual cir- | Hu ntley. ( 
Foster would put upon such an arrangement, avd | cumstauce Rachel's prolonged silence, Anne | He hastened to answer, 


his heart thrilled even + his hopelessness as 

he whispered to himself that perhaps Eieauor’s 

creat sorrow might yet lead her to seek a haven, 

« home in bo home. Now he fell in inetantly 
with har vie 

“We will al think of ff," he said, “ we must 
‘ find some other place. I wish I could leave you 

here Eleanor while I made arrangements. You 
do not loa ft to etend, poor child.” 

Eleanor, tried to smile, 

“You do, not_ know how strong I really am, 
Philip,” she 6 paid, aud then she flushed and grow. 
deadly psle, asher thoughts went to those long 
jays apent.alone in the little peasant’s hut in 
Brittany and of the stupendoys, courage aia 
atrength she had needed to int ber through 


that awful trial, 
fe ely, she said {9 herself 
cou support that frouble al 


one also"; yet as ehe went 
hotel with Philip, she felt ee 


pately, if she 

e could meet this 
lidly out of the 
strength was 


not likely to carry her very fir on the hard 
sorrowful road she had to. tre hati if 
vould take very little more. ate 
frail current of life frém her, gua i 
an end to everything in Yong sleep of 
death t 

veer ‘ we 

year: we 

CHAPTER ‘XVI. 


Horney. had but little opportuaity of 
teachtag her ee duties at Silchester, and trav- 
elling wp, to Lon but occasionally ehe paid 
a fiying visit to the metropolis, and about a 
week after Rachel's sojourn at the Rectory 
Anne found herself starting for one of these 
visita. 

Truth to teil, Miss Huntley was rather anxious 
to go for almost the firat time in her life. 

She had received no answer from Rachel to 
her last letter ; neither had Lady Castletown 
seut her customary chat to Mrs. Langridge, and 
Anne was not quite able to understand the 
reason of this silence, 

It — unlike “Rachel, and it troubled he: 


va 

ra foreover thé news of Dastian’s abrupt depar- 
ture abroad had upset his: mother, and -Aane 
would have been surprised if anyone would have 


this absence of Bastian’s 

Like Eleanor Poster, the eyes of Aune seater 
had dived into the heart of Bastian’s heart, aud 
had found his most: treasured secret, 


With ‘Atine, moreover, the knowledge of Bas-, 


tian’s devotion te Rache! was an old, old atory; eho 
had seén it grow from the first, and Gs it became 
bigger, stronger, deeper, some fragrant and_beau- 
tifal blossom that’ had first begun. to put forth 
buds in Anne's’ own heart faded and died away 
utterly, till! now there was only the root remajning 
to remind her of what had been. 

Had Anne beer less unheppy she might per 
chance have stepped in and upset her uncle's 
plans for Richel’s mariage. 

She did thake some protest; but of what use 
to protest when Rachel herself, re was 
quite @ willing end consenting 

Anne was « shrewd, clever girl, Tet her lovely 
young aiscer hadcom pletely deceived her inthose 

Jays before the marriage with Jamés Castletown; 

>@ love tfory that had: been éo'aweet and so 
bitter uevér cathe to Aune’s knowledge till later, 
and then a brilliant light had» heen Shed wpon 
everything, and all was explained that 
so cleat. 

To ‘hereslf Anne tevez fully confessed what 
she had suffered in those days; she’ reproaghed 
‘herself now’for her blindnéss, aud cold aiid hard 
as she had seemed to be there was not one day of 
hor life in.which she failed to pray earndéstly for 
the happi jofthe man she loved, aid-the little 
sister who was beloved by thia same man. 

AD: ‘Bastian’ was “near ‘Rachel then: Aune 

Ae. uite content, for she knew that ‘though 
Teagh ‘Was dbsolutely ignorant of Bastia: ’s love 





had beea ’ 





turned ee once from her parochial duties, and | 
hastened to fulfil heraunt’s periodical desire to 
Zo to London for a few days and see the fashions 
for themselves, 

Mra, Langridge dearly loved dress and all that 
belonged to.it, and deep down in the depths of 
her gentle, cosy mature lurked the spirit of ex- | 
citement,., 

"for a week at an hotel and to drive 
about in the London streets was always a real 
delight | Bastiaa’s ‘mother. 

T shall take this opportunity of doing up his 
rooms, Anne,” lie said, when they were en route, 
oad he, stion of Bastian was discussed, 

readfully grieved I shall not see my 
er. why he had to go off like. this ? 
4 gay could have gone, and I 
in ight have run down to see me 
jon’t you, Anne?” 
couraged any grievance, 


“Ofc oe t have come, Aunt Marian, 
a he . hi ble to do 80,” she said, in her 


nae ate Bastian by this fima 
a would eyer shirk hi» busi. 














have gone away so abruptly; 
hah there was always a ents 
pm to be negotiated for, 
ariogs rtay but of late, 
i Gan had seemingly ae over this portion 

ee: rai na others ; md she cértainly 

w ws 7 Wwe wrikten explici 
io of merely cending her, a 

telegrait td ms ounce his deparoure. 

Aon had written a brief line to Rachel telliog 
her sister that she should be in town the follow- 
ing day ; and when Mrs, Langridge and she were 
safely arrived at their old-fashioned hotel. they | 
found a quantity of beautiful flowers arranged | 
about their room, and a very short no‘e from 
Rachel bidding them both to dinner that even- 
1D 

Aupe frowned as she read if; che could not 
have told why it was, but her sense of uneasiness 
about Rachel deepened as she did so, and she was 


| now fully prepared to fiad that something was 


wrong, or at least:not as right as it might have, 


| been an her sister's life at this at ent, 
told herhow much of. the vagitic anxiet} she felt | 
about Rachel and her doings was connetted with | 


She deposited her: aunt after luncheon ia ie 
show: rooms of the sedate dressmaker and mil! 
ner who had made for. Mrs, Langridge nearly all 


‘her life, and being perfectlp assured her auat 


would have no need of her fora couple of. hours 
Anuve took a hansom and’ was 
Eaton-square. ; 

‘IT don't.want to wait till 
said to herself with w ‘restlessness that was .new 
to her. She, had. arrived at,a solution of the 
small mystery by the time she reached Rache!’s 
houae, 

“ Bastian, must have spoken, something must 
have happened.io break down his restrain‘, and 
heuniust hate told her the tmth ; and then he 
must havegone away because she would not 
understand the position, It is not in Rachel as 
yet to know and value such.a love as Bastian caa 
give to a woman!” A. bitter thought that was 


this evening,” she 


the only outlet Anne. Huutley. permitted ‘to her | 


dead and buried Jove dreani, 

Asher ‘hausoma’ drove, up to the. door avery 
handsome mai! phaetOn anade way for her to 
alight, @ groom was at the horses’ heads, and 
maa, whont at first she cid vot recognise, was in 


‘the driver's ‘place ooking. eagerly towards the 


door aa if expecting.sameone, 

Anne paid her'cab and went in the house very 
quickly ; a shethad got ou! on to the payement 
she had seen the.man’s face, and her heart had a 
cold grip as she recoguised Captain. Hamilton, 

She passed him without beetowidg evens g'ance 


| upon him, .. 7 
‘Ts your ‘mistress at home }”..ghe inquired of | 


| Matthews, thi, butler, who waz standing at the 
open door with bis usual imperturbable ait aud 4 
dust-cloak over, bis ara. 

Perhaps ‘the faintest, .change passed’ . aver. the 





ase did not understand wg, 


driven direct. ta | 


| 
| of the.last week, 


| 
| 
\ 
' 
} 


fer ladyship were just going out for a drive, 


satin" he said. 
Anne went into the hall. 
“I think you can close the oor,’ she gaid, iv 
Lies coldest way. “ Lad dy Castletown will not 
start im! mediatel y. 
Who ia this giving orders in tay mame?" 
cried Rachel's voics from the staircase. She 


came down slowly, she was looking enchantingly 

pretty in a grey gown with a littie Quaker-like 

bonnet, yet even in that first instant of meetin; 

Anne read a change.in her sister’s face. Rache! 

seemed to have grown thinner, and her eyes had 

an indescribable expression whi ch burt Anne in a 
way. 


“ Dear Anue,” she said, — real love for her 


sieter breaking throug ey atber feel § for 
theamoment,.“‘ how lucky to {oe caught me t— 
another second and I should have been gone } 


Have you only just arrived? and where is dear 
Baapy? I went to your. hotel this morning 
and made florai nn $ Hg im, yourshonour. is 
suppose you have not had my mote auking ; 
hoth to dine here to-night 1” 


Rachel. pug. her arms . about whecals pretty 
Ggure. apd Mrianed her-teaderly. 
Anne returned the embrace more warmly than 


was her wont, 

fh Yes, T have had your note, and we will dine 
with pleasure ; but I did not want to wait until 
this evening... I wanted to have a chat with 





you now, Would it be impossible to postpones 
your drive }” 

“Nothing ig impossible with me,” Rachel 
answered .in-her characteristic fashion. “ Just 
excuse mM@ one moment, Anne, while IT zo and 

| explain the situation One ct can have a drive any 
day ; ; but one only has a vi rom one’s sister 
| once in a blue moon—or is it a green cheese —1 
don’t remember, Come and speak to Captain 
Hamilton yourself; you know him, den’t you? 


| It will look more pretty if you——~” 
| But Anne was not inclined to be pretiy te 
| Captaia Hamilton, 


@ mb's will wait for you upstairs,” ebe sid in her 


olest fashion, and she farned aad mounted the 
stalin as.ebe spoke. 
|. Rachel gave her-a gla nee, art ither lips took a 
po curve, She went oub and stood op the 
etepa, 


ay am not.eoming,” she atucunced nndéon- 


-| 

cernedly.;. ‘very sorry, “bat you see my sister is 
here, aud I want to talk to her.” 

| | Giles Hatnilion swore ab arply to himeoif, theu 


he fuvg the reins tothe groom, and got oth of 
the phaston, 

“Must pou talk.now Whe a: putting’ al! 
the tenderness.of which -he ‘was capable into his 
voice; “think of my d@isspppoiatment of-———” 

‘ Oht disappointment ts good for all of us 
sometimes,” Rachel. answered bin, She had 
taken.of her gloves,-and now-she oFere?d bim 
her Band,. “Good-bye, so many thanka for 
coming to take ne out; you really-are too kind ; 
end: J am-realy very sorry to haveto disappoint 
you." 

She smiled at him brilliantly, and 
away and re-entered the house, 

The man watching 10 fejt-as if ha eould 
\ have killed. Anne » Hunt! ay in this mioment 
| without the least compuuction. 

What did.she mean. by comivgto Sowa ali this 
moment? Just in the very qnomient when, 
amazing as it eeemed, everything tended te ebow 
him'that his lack was indeed-absut to turn. 

He had been almost bewildered by. the events 

Things-éeemed to have been 

worked for. him az by some magic ign. “ieanoe "sdia 

appearance, Lithgow’s absence had toxether been 

tremendous points in hia favour, bub.they-were as 
nothing. compared ta.the..way in. which: Rachel 

shad.seemed to beck. his sobiety.' 

Each day during the past week ho had acen 


ad 


then tured 


her 


| her, they had. walked. together, widden togethe: 
driven together, and yet, “samach * wey this. was 
| Hamilton could only reg‘ rd it ea 5 
not a fact accamplishsd, 


Lg hegtaci ng, 
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RACHEL STOOD WITH HER HANDS CLENCHED AGAINST HER BREAST, 


Rachel had been everything that was most 
ehartuing ; ehe had talked to him unceasingly, had 
seomé. to delight ix his presence, aad yet Giles 
would have exchanged al) this willingly for one 
of thor moments of simulated calmnese when 
he had seen Rachel's heart beat through her 
cold greeting, and he knew that she remembered 
and thrilled av her remembrance. 

In this week that had gone there had been no 
such moment. Not once had he been able to 
tell himeelf he had moved the girl the eighth of 
aninch. She wae mistress of herself the whole 
time, and never more eo then now when she 
Jismiased him as coolly as she would a servant. 

To his supreme vanity such a diamiesal was 
more than he could endure quietly, The thought 
rushed upon him as he got into the pheton again 
whether Kachel was not intending to pay him in 
his own coin, mete his punishment out as he had 
punished her, give him all the hope in the world, 
and then laugh at him in the face, 

“ By Heaven!” he swore to himself,“ but you 
ehall never do this, Rachel, my girl. You have a 
desperate man to deal with now—and desperate 
men do not permit themselves to be played with 
with impunity 1” 

Rachel went upstairs to her boudoir humming 
an air, 

“ Behold mea pattern sister,” she cried as she 
entered the pretty room, and flung herseif down 
on a chair, “‘ Now then, Anne, peg away; what is 
it you want to talk about? Ring that bell like 
an angel, we will have some tea!” 

She took her dainty little bonnet from her 
head as she spoke, and flung it on to a neighbour- 
ing chair, 

‘ Anne, you are shocked with me,” she observed. 
“I see horror peeping out all over you.” 

_ Anne put down the book she had been read- 
ing. : 

“ How long has it been customary in London 
for a young woman and a young man to go out 
driving together?” she asked coldly. 

Rachel would have been astonished if she could 
have koown how much it cost Anne to speak so 





coldly. 
chair. 

* How long!” she repeated lazily, “really I 
am not quite sure, but somewhere about the date 
of Noah’se Ark. Yes, I believe it was when Noah’s 
Ark found a resting-place that people began 
driving about together fo mail phetons, they 
were 80 glad to get out and drive that they did 
not wait for chaperones,” 

Anne rose and walked about the room; she 
locked at all the photographs scattered about, 
and Rachel watched her not untenderly. 

* Say all you want to say, Anne,” she suddenly 
observed. “ You don’t know how you frighten 
me when you are silent |’ 

Anne turned ; there was a suspicious quiver in 
her voice as she spoke, 

“Rachel—promise me you will not judge me 
harshly or frivolously—I am in earnest, 1 am 
your sister--I love yon—and-——~” 

Rachel rose too, and stood by the fireplace. 

“ After all you need not go on, Anne,” she said 
quietly. ‘I know all you want to say. Iam 
perfectly aware that under ordinary circum- 
stances todo what I am doing now would be 
nothing short of a scandal, but the circumstances 
are nob quite ordinary. I am, incredible as ib 
may seem, about to enter into another marriage, 
and I have chosen Captain Hamilton as my 
second husband!” 

Anne stood looking at her almost sternly, 

Rachel, are you in earnest-~is this true—has 
this man dared to ask you to be his wife? Are 
you really engaged to him }” 

Rachel put her hands behind her back, and 
swayed to and fro as she stood with one foot on 
the fender. 

*T am in earnest; it is quite true; only 
Captain Hamilton has not, as you put it, dared 
as yet to speak. He is only waiting his oppor- 
tunity, and then it will be a fait accompli,” 

Anne came forward hurriedly. 

“Oh ! Rachel, I beseech you |” she began, and 
then she paused. “ Are you, then, eo much in 
love with vice, with selfishness, with all that is 


She drew herself up into a heap in her 





base and cruel and poorest in a man’s nature ? 
Rachel, cease being a child for once. Remember 
James Castletown, remember the horrors of your 
marriage, and then remember this, that bad, and 
coarse, and terrible as Jim was, this man can be 
infinitely worse. I do not speak without knowing 
what I eay. My life at Silchester has brought 
me many and many a proof of the sort of man 
thie Giles Hamilton is! You cannot be serious, 
Look me in the eyes and confess you are doing 
this from some foolish silly cause, and confeas 
this too,” Anne cried, losing for once all her 
restraiot, ber coldaess, her seeming indifference, 
and speaking, looking, thrilling with all the 
passion Rachel could claim, ‘confess this, too,” 
she cried, putting her hand on the young arm 
beside her, “ that the woman who can turn from 
such a wealth of exquisite love as given to her 
by such a man as Bastian Lithgow, and choose 
instead the passing admiration of such a creature 
as this Hamiltov, is worthy to have all the griei 
and sorrow Fate can mete out to her,” 

Rachel was looking full into her eister’s eyes ; 
she was trembling in every limb; she was as 
white as death. 4 

“What are you saying, Anne?” she asked, 
hoarsely, ‘‘ what mare's nest have you got into 
your head? Bastian love me? Bastian—you 
are mad!” 

* Bastian has loved you all his life—since you 
were # child till now he has loved you. He will 
never love any other woman but you, and I 
would never have spoken as I am doing now, 
but that I cannot, I will not stand by a second 
time and see you go to destruction, to misery 
greater than death!” 

Rachel was standing with her hands clenched 
against her breast, 

“ You are wrong, Anne. Wrong-—wrong—sll 
wrong,” she said, still hoarsely; a wild fever 
was running in her blood, beating about her 
heart and brain. “Bastian does not love me 
—he loves another woman, and she is with him 
now—she has been with him all this last week !” 

(7'o be continued.) 
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VERA HURRIED HER FOOTSTEPS, MADDOX FOLLOWING 


THE GREYSTOKE MYSTERY. 


—101-— 
CHAPTER XIX. 
FAREWELL TO THE GRANGE, 


Vera started up in a listening attitude, bend- 
ing # little forward and trying to recognise the 
voice than spoke, The tapping was repeated — 
more impatiently this time. 

‘Let mein, Vera. I have eomethizig of im- 
portance to say to you.” 

Her first impression had Jeen that it wae her 
father who called, but the voice was fuller aud 
deeper than his, and she rightly gueesed ib be- 
longed to Dudley Maddox. 

Without further ado she opened the window, 
and the young man stepped inside, He wore a 
mackintosh, which waa still dripping with rain, 
his hat was pulled down over his ears, his boots 
were muddy, as though he had walked a long 
distance. On entering he cast a swiit glance 
round the study, 

“ You are alone {” 

Yes, Quite alone. 
left the house,” 

Although he raised his eyebrows in apparent 
surprise he seemed to breathe more freely, and 
proceeded to divest himeelf of his wet wrappings, 
which he threw in a heap on the floor. 

“T have just come over from R——-,” he said ; 
aa she knew, he bad a couple of rooma ab R——. 
“The news that a warrant was out for your 
father’s arrest had been telegraphed there, and 
there was s rumour that he had been apprehended. 
Is this true?” 

“Ido not know. It may be go.” 

He seated himself at the writing-table, and 
ooked at her gravely, his own face showing signs 
o: nervousness, Aftera minute, he added,— 

_ You must tell me what has happened here 
since I left yesterday morning. Remember I 
know nothing definite, nothing beyoud the vague 
Tumoure I have mentioned. I thought Mr, 


Even the servants have 





Grabam and my cousin both went to London | 


yesterday.” 
“So they did, but he returned this evening.” 
“Well #” 


“Well, a detective came for the purpose of ; you through a hole in them. 


arresting him. But I dare say,” she added, with 
scornful suspicion, “ you know a great deal more 
of the matter than I can tell you.” 
“Indeed,” he returned, earnestly, “you are 
mistaken. I was not on terms of cpnfidence with 
our father ; more than that, I often afraid 
e did not like roe, and resented my visits to the 
Grange.” 
“Why did you come, then +” 


n* Because Adela waa my only relative, except | 


an old auut, and I was fond of her, I suppose, 
You see we had been brought up together, and I 
looked upon her asa sister, Besides, her life here 
was very dull, and she used to tell me I made it 
somewhat brighter for her.” 

He spoke with s quiet sincerity, that convinced 
Vera almost against her will, His face betokened 
entire single-mindedness, 

If he were an actor then he was the most 
consummate one it is possible to imagine, His 
eyes looked straight into hers ; there was not a 
shadow of embarrassment in them. 

Vera became ashamed of her suspicions, and 
went on to narrate to him the events of the 
evening, he listening without further comment 
than ap exclamation of horror when she told him 
of er father’s confession, which seemed wrung 
from him in spite of himself. 

When she finished he took out a handkerchief 
and wiped his brow and lips. 


BEHIND CARRYING THE 





LITTLE BLACK BaG, 


’ 


“ How was it you called me, then?’ 

“Because I saw a line of light between the 
curtains, and so knew the room was tenanted 
and when I approached near enough, I could see 
You do not know 
| where your step-mother is, then?” 

She shook her head, and relapsed into listless 

silence. He, meauwhile, leaned his cheek on kis 

| band, and seemed lost in thought. Presently he 

looked up, and spoke with an air almost amount 
ing to command, 

“ You must leave the house at once, Versa ; it 
is liable to be aearched by the police at any 
moment, aud is certainly no place for you. You 
ought not to lose an instant in getting away,” 
| “That is all very well, but where am [ to go?” 
| “IT have thought of that. I will take you to 
the house of my aunt, who lives in Wales, She 
is blind, and a widow, not rich, but fairly well off, 
and she will give you a home until you have time 
to look about you, and decide on your future plan 
of action. It will not bea luxurious home, but 
it will be a peaceful one, and that is something 
Besides, it will be advisable for you to remain in 
retirement for some little time until we see how 
matters turn out, I have seen wore of the world 
than you, and although I cannot claim blood 
relationship, we are, in a manner of speaking, 
connected, sud i consider it my duty as well as a 
privilege to look after you as 1 should do if you 
were my own sister.” 

Naturally Vera’s nature was trustful enough, 
but latterly so much deception had been prac- 
tised on her that she had grown euspicicous 

Her first impulse was ove of gratitude towards 





“ Poor girl, what an awful experience for you |” Maddox, her second doubts as to the genuinenees 


he muttered. “Ibad no idea matters were as 
bad as this, though I have known for a long time 
they were not as they should be here. 
not look at me like that, Vera, I have had no 
shere in them, and this evening when I heard 
the news I did not know whad to believe. So I 
hired a carriage and drove to within a quarter of 
a mile of the lodge, and then walked on up here 
expecting to find my cousin.” 


| present offer has its origiv in frieudship only 


| of hie friendship, 
Perhaps from her silence he guessed something 


You need | of whut was passing io her mind, for the colour 


mounted to his dark cheek, and he bit hiv 
lip. 

“You must forget those mad words of love I 
once spoke to you,” he added. “ You gave me 


your answer, and [ accepted it. Believe me, my 
re 
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do I would 


{ saw.anything better for you to 
auggest it; bub really there is nothing. 
he saw this herself. 
‘he more ge 
rebuked her for 


A iew birds were just waking up and twitter- 
ing sleepily from the warmth of their nests, a 
stealthy rustle amongst the leaves betrayed the 
erous side of her character | presence of some nocturnal unimal stealing back 

¢@ ubting the young man,}to its lair ; raindrops hung on evgrysblade of 











eveu while she could not get rid of a latent a 18, and fell im a shower from the branches 
feat a the trees. as.the wind shook. them ;, the 
‘Where do you say your aunt lives?” ; chill of damp amd early morning wee in the 
sked, tewr rising. i r 
Near Dolgelly, in North, Wales.” bia Vere pete her long black ‘cloak clover round 
How cam you answer for her rece ving rat’ ee d hurried her footsteps, Maddox foliowing 
Od, you need not doubt that, She bas been | nehind, aud carrying the little black bag she:had 
wanting & companion for a long time who word | -packeddwreadiness for her journey to to Taaden 
ead to her and write her letters ; but she could with her-father. 
106 afford to psy one, She w iL ‘be only too; =‘Thewwere not going to Greystoke Station, ‘bat 
lelighted te have you. I shall come with you | to thaef.the county tows, which\was some-feur 
‘far ag the end of the jours snd see you vor fivewmifes distant, and where sey a be | 
ely settled; after th I wustceturn to | leamlikely to be n sticed. iat 
land. The only difficulty is that you will | The young girl had tieda thiek veil iooniaer 
»t be able take much luggage with you, as | face to conceal it; so overeome, with shame.aees 
> shall have to wan from hers to W-——~ station, she ab the fear « f being reoogaised as her father’s 
1 catch the lock mail; but thet is @ | das ghter that she bent her Read low oncher 


miuor consideration, 
at the rest of 


I daresay I can, contrive toy) 


breast, and kept her eyes fixedson the ground in 
your things forwarded ta yous 


a fashion very foreign to hem usual stately de- 


later on.” meavour 


Vera was in a dilemma. Dudley,.on the contrary, was coal, and aelf- 
Oa tho one hand she was painfully anxiowa te. possessed, and made all the arrangements foruthe 
7a the Grange and its wretched associations— } journey with perfect screir faire, and seo eVera 

tha other she ud not rid herself of #,| found herself seated in a corner of a firstclass 


lingoviag fear that Maddox, for ali his apy 
riendship, might be laying a 
He ° 1x mitt r] was ne f 


arent | carrie ge 
trap for ber, } throt 
sreat difficulty ; she | rate 


and opposite to hit, whirling, along 
th the misty greynessiof the countryebthe 
of fifty miles an hour, 





wad no one to appeal to for advice—everythicg | .‘ Now'the best thiug yom cen,do ia to.go ic 
depended on her « own  judgan ont. leey,” eaid the young many avith s. smile, “and 
Whether father had made good his escape not wake up until youweaghgour destination.” 
wr nob che was unable a tell; butin either case | She closed her eyes obediently ; bud sleep. sas 
lreaded s ohne him. | out of the question» Phe strangeness. of cher 
Tbh was ia ait) af 8 conduct, that she | present position was, in itself)sufficient to exeite 
muld feel lial affection or duty towards | her, travelling to an unknown land, to make a 
i—indeed very thought of him made her | home with unknown people, 
nndde She could not help thinking of her last railway 
While she hesitated Dudley Maddox bent | journey, of the hopes with which she had set out, 
yward and took her hand, his brown eyes fixing | th c) loving anticipations of meeting her father 
emaeives with piercing intentness on hers, rat filled her heart. How terribly “those antici 
“You will trust me, Vera,” he said softly, bia ions had been fulfilled ! 
vers tightening their grasp, and sending oe } 
curious magnetic sort of thrill through her veins, | _——- 
You will come with me, and believe that my 


whole thoughs is 
Che girl was. cons 


for your welfare,” | 


‘ious of some kind of com. 
Bl heer ea paps I A NEW Botte, 


CHAPTER XX. 


pel ug fc rece, } ich Beem eK outside her OWN Whi, 

ea.to epeak,.and to whicl» she felt bound to} .{ Here weare!” exclaimed Dudley Maddox 
j aa.the train drew up at a small, fower-decked 
. will trugs you," she said after o pause, } station, in the shadow of the Welsh,hille,, “Now 
of till then « did Maddox remove his clasp, | the next question is, how are we to get to, Glen 
do me uo more than justice,” he ceplied, | - yon’ Of. course cabs are.cut of the question, 
and there was a certain dignity in his voice and jan i Lam afraid the walk will be,too far for you. 

nanner. “ Now let me get you some wine and a | It is atleast three miles,” 
liacu Ib may be some tame beforeou have } “Th hey hod changed, trains two.or three times, 
’ chance of avy fuod, and itis as well to; and the last part of the journey had. been 
ta ivantage of the opportunity.” extren: ely slow and tedious, though the loveliness 





It-was q Lite a new sensation for Vera to be 
ited on, and made the object of care and } far towards compensating for, it 

she was woman onough to be It was now six o'clock, aud the, evening shadows 
yrateful for i } were lengthenivg, the. great hills were tinged with 


of the scenery through which, they passed wont 
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delicate face, and tucked away under a white net 
cap at. the back, 

Her dress was of black silk ; ber hands were 
mittenued, end glittering with rings ; she wore 
tod, a tiny ‘black silk apron trimojed. with white 


lace, which add indescribably, dainty air to 
her appearance. , But oe that at a ge eyes, whose 
colour was not t- -me-not, 
were sightless, 

“ Here we are, Aunt Lina,’? Fexolaitie ey, 
with ap air of almost boyish gaiety. re 
had a long and dusty come mot ea 
hungry asthe proverbial ht 


Miss Graham with me, t m ae § you two will be 
goud friends,” 

“Anyone who is a friend dk goure a b be a 
friend of mine, dear boy,” returned the old lady, 

who had kissed him affectionately, and now turned 
towards the direction. where she supposedVera 
to be, and held out her hand, “I expect you 
are both tired. Come.in, comein, and as soon 
as you have had a wash we'll have tea.” 

Vera followed her indoors, feeling more re- 
assured aud at ease than she had been since she 
left Greystoke, 

The contrast between the sombre tragedy of 
the Grange and this bright cottage wava welcomes 
surprise to her, and when she reached her own 
room, and noticed the freshness of its chintz- 
covered chairs, the purity of the bed and toile 
draperies, the trellig work of roses that. climbed 
over the paper on the walla, and the bouquet of 
tlowexs placed in a conspicuous position on the 
table, she began to feei really grateful to Maddox 
for his efforts on her behalf, 

Moreover, the old blind lady interested her, 
while the kindliness of her greeting awoke a warm 
and generous response in her heart. She 
hastened to bathe her face and smooth her 
ruffled hair, donned a clean collar and cuffs, and 
then descended to the sitting-room ; where, on a 
snowy cloth, a substantial tea was already laid. 
| Ib was by no means a luxurious meal, but the 
viands were all excellent of their kind—bome- 
made bread, golden butter, pink and white 
ham, and brown-shelled eggs, flanked by honey- 
comb and stewed fruit, 

Mra. Lewis was already seated in fromb of the 
tray, ready to dispense tea and coffee, aud 
Vera could only wonder. at the extraordinary 
delicacy of the blind woman’s touch, as she put 
the sugar and milk in the cups with unerring 
accuracy, and. then handed them to her visitors. 
She was lively, too, in her gentle way, and full 
of inquiries as to the events of the journey. 

* [vam afraid ywe, have. not«much: to.tell. you 
about the journey, Aunt Lina,” laughed. Dudley, 
who seemed in excellent. spirits,. and: was. in 
process of makiug‘a very good ‘meal. .' We were 
both tired, and slepb as much as- we possibly 
could, slthough Vera, under other: and! less 
fatiguing circumstances, would, I am sure, have 
admired your lovely Welsh scenery,” 

‘It is a pity,” murmured the old lady, foldiog 
her white hands one over the other and turning 
her sightless eyes in Vera’s direction. “* We are 
very proud of our dountry—itis nob really min: 
by birth, for 1 am English, bn. my husband was 


| Welsh, and very-pairiotic into the bargain.” 


There was nothing ia Dudiey’s manner of | purple, the aun was slanting westward, the 
which she uiplain—-on the contrary, he | birds were beginning to sing their vesper, hymns. 
’ chivedr ous respe of & Over ali the land lay the golden peace, of an | 
Leen, while his mov: ts | ex bquiaite summer evening, 
i } 





k adil busivess-like alert The little station, .with its sweet smelling 








2 knew the value of every mignonette sud clustered roses, struck Vera with 
men | & Vague sense of pleasure 5, it looked ao clean and 
Afterwards, when Vera looked beck on the} fresh aud wholesome that it almost seemed, like 

events of that nig hay were invested with a | a promise of o better future 
iran sir of un y +. This impression strengthened when, after a 
She remewbered ming out of the Grange-didrive in a ramshackle old trap. that-they had,hed 
pagh the study window, and turning back to | the geod fortunes. to, find, waiting outgide,they 
one » xlance at the gloomy old house, drew up in front of Glen Ravon itself. 


which looked gruesome enough 
wn, only + breaking, 
All the blinds were «dow: 


It was not very mnch more than‘a glorified 
| cottage, being long and. low, with whitewashed 
some. of. the | wally black beams, lattice windows, and. roof of 
butters were closed; the moat looked darker | thatch ; but it was half smothered in red \roses 
ad slimier t) ever, anc Vera turned away | and-h -ueysuckle, the rustic porch: was draped 
with a shudde’ as she thought of its hidden | with the yellow featcons ofcanariensis.; the little 

| lawn in front was smooth as velvety and the 
loving memories entwined with} prabtily designed, beds. were . full. of, different 
vas the only home she had known; | sweet smelling flowers; altogether it. bad. a 


in the faint grey 





he contrary, her one feeling was that of} wonderfully: coap: and, homelike look, and this 
(vense relief at the idea of suaking its dusb off | wna increased by the.figure standing withia the 
er faeb for ever, porch to welcome them, a small, slight fragile- 
She hurried through the plantation, looking | lookiug women,of :more thaw, widdle age, with 
ioither te bt nor left, snow white hair, waving on either side of -her 


} 





t 


And you, like a good owife, followed his 
ext amp! e! 

“Yes,” with a smile, followed by a sigh, “I 
knew ib pleased him that. should make myself 
as Welsh as possible, and as all I lived for wae to 
please him—why, of course, I tried my best.” 

-“There Vera |’? said Dadley, smiling, : Lioes 
not, that convey to you.a. charming picture. of 
matrimonial felicity +" 

* Tt does, iadeed,” 

“My auntand uncle were a modelcouple. I 
spends good.deal of my boyhood ,here, and f 
never heurd a cross word pasa between them.” 

‘\My dear. Dudiey! .1, should. think, not, 
exclaimed the old lady in quite a flubter of indig- 
nation. “I ‘hope | knew my.place better than to 
eontradich my busbend. ;, My. dear,” she: :said, 
addressing Vera, ‘1 trust you are not ove of the 
new- fangled worsen, who ent their, daiv. short, 
ves meg's collars. aad neckties, snd.presume 
put taenagelves shown joeir husbands ane gt 

The young girk langhed at this definition of the 

Ae woman, ” Citi #10 
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“J certainly don’t wear my hair short, and I 
don't think my collars are masculine—thovgh ou 
that point I really can’t say. But I am afraid I 
should not scruple to contradict my husband or 
father if I thought them wrong.” 

* But they know go much better than you |” 

“Do they? The rule is not an invariable one, 
and from my point of view women are quite as 
capable of coming to a right conclusion as men.” 

“ Dearme, dear me!” sighed Mrs. Lewis, with 
an agitated: movement of her mittened bands, 
“T am sorry’to hear ‘you'put forth such views— 
and yet Dudley tells me you are quite young.” 

“Tam nearly twenty.” 

“ That is very young.” 6 

“Do you think so} 1. suppose itis in actual 
years, but’ if a woman has anything in her she 
is quite able to have opinions of her own at ihat 
age, and what<is more,’ to’ carry them’ out. 
Indeed, even at the rick of shovking you I must 
say thet [ think the world would get on ‘very 
much better if women were taught to depend 
moreon themselves and theic-owm judgment.” 

Dudley laughed long and loudiy, 

“You see have introduced a Philistine into 
the camp, Aunt Lipa, But you: must talk, her 
over to your views, I'm: afraid, however, she'll 
be rather difhewlt to conver.” 

The eld lady shook. her -bead. ‘sadly enough 
She was very. much im earnest in her ideas, and 
was actually horrified at hearing them disputed, 
Accustomed all her married. life to yielding 
implicit obedience to an. exacting Lusband she 
had grown to look upon such a. state of things.as 
not only righteous but perfectly. natural. 

“Women isthe weaker vessel, you will- not 
deny that?" she said, severely, 

“T think I must take. upou myself to deny it, 
Aunt Lina,” put in Dudley, who.wished to end 
the discussion, “‘And now let us taik of.some- 
thing else-—-your fluwers, for instance.” 

Mrs. Lewis’ face lighted up at once, 

“ Ah, yes, are they not leyely, Miss Graham ? 
I plant aad tend them all myself, and spend half 
the day overthew. First thing inthe morning, 
and Jast thing at: night I go ont to.see them.” 

Vera was surprised vo hear her. talk of “secing” 
when she was absolutely sightless, .1f she had 
been more used to biind persons she would have 
kuown that.they often made use of this expres- 
810L. ‘ 

She followed her hostess into the garden and 
was amazed at her quickness in moving. about ; 
and_.of her accurate knowledge of every plant-— 
argc of every flower. that. bloomed in the 
beds, , 

It was still quite light, though .the evening 
wos advancing, and Vera had an opportunity -of 
studying the position of the cottage, which, for 
sil its brightness, was undoubtedly lonely, 

Tt. was.perched half way up a hil!; around it 
spread rough-sheep, pasturage, interspersed with 
clumps of gorse and bramble. 

Not another house was visible, although.down 
in the valley con) be seen the smoke of passing 
trains, and an indication of the whereabouts of 
the station, 

“You do not. seem to have many neighbours,” 
she observed to the blind woman. 

“Thaye none. The nearest house.is two miles 
away, and that is a ravorland farm.” 

* Aren’t you lonely sometimes. 

“Very rarely. You see, l bave my garden in 
summer, and in the winter look. after my birds, 
You have not seeu them yet, I havea parrot, and 
quite a large. family . of canaries aud finches; 
which I keep ina room upstairs. They are very 
tame, and most of them will perch on my arm or 
shoulder when Igo near them, . They are my 
winter flowers,” _. 

She smiled as she spoke ;.there was certainly 
no sign that she repined at her misfortune. 

Perhaps thie was partly because her outlook 
had always been a narrow one, bounded by her 
own smail intereata and eccupations. 4 

She bad been. brought from a little country 
village when she was married, and had lived inthe 
same cottage ever since, _. yetiNbe 

principal events of her life had heen the 
death of her husband, and her own suffering 
from..the cataracts .that had resulted. in her 
blindness, 


;, The one person who had most influence over 
her, the one whom she most admired, was her 
nephew, Dudley Maddox, and it must be confessed 
he hed shown. her very..considerable kiudness, 
not only in sending her money, which gave her 
comforts that she could not otherwise have had, 
but in comivg to see. fier occasionally, and in 
many little .acts of thoughtful consideration 
which she fully > Cie 

Indeed, it must be. admitted that Maddox was 
by nature kindly enough, altiough he hesitated 
at nothiog when it was a question of his own will 
or pleasure. ‘ 

At hia suggestion, Vera retired early, since he 
rightly judged. she muzt be fatigued both bodily 
and mentally, by the strain of the last day or two, 

She. was glad to find herself alone, but instead 
of going te bed, she ee¢ated herself near the win- 
dow, and gave herself up to thought. 

Her journey had ‘been so hurried that she 
had really had no time to think seriously over 
her situation ; now, however, the full réalization 
of its loneliness came-upon her, coupled with an 
uneasy consciousness that she had put herself 
under an obligation to the one man, out of all 
the world, she had wiehad to be free from. 

Well, it.could not be helped., She had accepted 
the only alternative left her, and, having done 
ao, she muet make the best of her position. 

She hoped, however, she would wot have to 
remain in ij long; as soon as possible she must 
look. out for some situation by which she could 
earn her living, 

Then—in epite of all her endeavours—her 
thoughts wandered to Maurice. 

She closed her eyes, and brought his mental 
image before her ; she recalled his tender glances, 
his repeated vows of love, the happy time they 
had, spent together at Evremond Court, , their 
dreams of the fubure. 

Alag! alas! The future stretched before them 
both dim, and grey, and hopeless; and Vera 
pressed her fingers. against her eyes to keep 
| back, the tears that foreed their way. through. 

Then she got up and told herself she must 
never again indulge in such weakness, She 
moust live her life as became a.braye woman, 


bury its dead, 

As she stood. facing the window, the blind 
of which was up, she could see a nan standing 
in the garden below, . gazing intently up, 
and she recognized him at once as Dudley 
Maddox, 

She shivered, involuntarily, and tried to turn 
away. .To her amazement she found her limbs 
‘refused to obey her. will,, she still stood as if 
rooted. to ,the spot by somo, power outside 
herself. 

How long she remained thus she could hardly 
have told, A cold spell seemed laid upon, her, 
which rendered either thought ur action impossi- 
ble, Ab last Maddox slowly, walked away, and 
| then Vera drew 9. loug deep breath, the tension 
on mind and wili relaxed, and she gazed round 
bewilderediy, like one who has juat awoke from a 
wretched dream, 

;When she theught over the strange occurrence 
she was almost. frightened by the impression it 
left on. her, What. was the meaning of thie 
uncanny power which Maddox appeared to be 
able to exercise over her}. She remembered how 
she bad hesitated about cousenting to come with 
him to,-Wales, and, while ahe hesitated he had 
taken ber hands, and looked fixedly into her 


melted away aa snow melts in the eunshine, 

Vera could not understand it at all. She tried 
to put the remembrance from her, and she crept 
into bed and, after some time, went to sleep 
with the name of “ Maurice" on her lips, 





CHAPTER, XX. 
A STARTLING CHURCH SERVIUE. 


Live at Glen Ravon was very quiet, but it was 
not dull. Contrary to his. avowed intention 


Dudley stayed, on at the cottage, and indeed 
showed. no sigus of intending to Gepart. He 
hired @ pony and carriage from the village, and 
spent most df his time in driving the two ladies 





sad though it, might be, and let. the dead past | 


eyes, with the resulo that her opposition had | 


round the country, or in accompavying Vera in 
her long walks, 

She was out of doors from morning till night, 
for she found that the best means of preventing 
ber mind from dwelling on her father’s crime. 
The horror with which she regarded it seemed to 
increase rather than lessen--it haunted her like a 
nightmare, and the only way to get rid of ib 
seewed to be in setting out for a long tramp over 
the moorland, and coming home thoroughly tired 
out-and ready for bed. 

The days lengthened into a week, that. inloa 
fortnight, Neither. her hostess nor Maddox 
would hear of her going away, and she fixally 
ceased suggesting it, for she somehow felt herself 
at this special time quite unable to cope with 
any determined opposition. This was so different 
to the usnal resolutencss of her nature that ehe 
was puzzled to account for it, except on the 
grouud of not feeling well. 

Perhaps it was hardly surprising that her 
health should have suffered from the shock of the 
events that preceded her departure from Grey 
stoke. She grew. perceptibly thinner, her 
appetite failed, she had to curtail her walks 
because they proved too fatiguing, and worst of 
all, she could not sleep at night. ‘She would ‘oss 
and turn about on her pillow, seeing visions of 
the Grange, of her father, of poor Frank St. John 
lying dead on the floor of the railway compart- 
ment, aud sometimes she would even start up in 
bed, wringing her hands and crying aloud at the 
reality of the. vision her imagination conjured 
before her, 

During all this time she had not heard a word 
of the outside world. Once or twice she requested 
Dudley to get her a newspaper, but he declined, 
saying it was better she should not see one, and 
in face of his refusal she could do nothing. 

Unhappily, the very day after she came to the 
cottage she had lost her purse, and with it the 
sum of money Mrs. Graham had given her when 
she left the Grange to take her husband to 
London, As this represented the whole of her 
fortune, it followed that she was absolutely 
penniless—a state of affairs that made her feel 
exceedingly helpless, How she came to lose the 
purse wags a wiystery she could not fathom ; but 
that did not affect the fact itself. Another thing 
puzzled her-—-she had written twice to her. old 
schoolfellow, Mabel Butler, but to neither letter 
had she received a reply, she could only suppose 
that Mabel had either forgotten her or did not 
care to keep up her friendship with one upon 
whose name such disgrace had fallea—for, of 
course, Vera was aware the story of her fathor's 
crime would be in every newspaper, and would 
provide a niue days’ wonder for all England. 

Oue. evening she was sitting outside in. the 
rustic porch with Mrs. Lewis, watching the sun 
set, whose gorgeous colours she was describing to 
the blind woman, when the latter suddenly leaned 
forward, and took her band, 

“My dear,” she said, “ Dudiey has been talking 
to me about you to-day, and telling me your 
history. It is a sad one; but you are young, and 
in time you will forget the sadness, or ab least 
learn to think of it in the light of a chastened 
memory. Even such dark clouds as these have 
their silver linings,” 

‘TI fail to sea the lining,” the young girl 
answered, bitterly enough. 

*€ That is because you are wilful and perverse, 
and blind to yourown good, This trial of yours 
| hag shown you the worth of a good man’s love,” 

“ What do you mean?” Vera asked, startled. 

“T mean that my nephew Dudley has told ma 
how dearly he loves you, and how he wishes to 
make you his wife, Ought not any girl to be 
| thankful for such constancy ?” 





“T thonght, t hoped he had forgotten all that,” 


| murmured the girl, in a troubled voice. 
|... “Be will never forget it,” Mrs. Lewis put in, 
quickly ; ‘' f know his nature better than anyone 
else, and I can see that his love for you has 
become so much a part of his iife thet even he 
himself ie powerless to. uproot it. Is it possible 
that you can be so ungrateful as to persist in your 
refusal to marry him?” 

“J shall never marry,” Vera declared, Grmly, 
and drawing her hand away as she spoke, ‘] 
have thoroughly made up my wicd on that point,” 
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“ You aay that now, as many girle have said it 
before, but it means nothing. If you take my 
advice, you will tell Dudley that you have altered 
your mind,” 

“ Even when I do not love him?” 

But this was an aspect of the care Mrs. Lewis 
refueed to contemplate. How any woman could | 
help loving her favourite Dudley was more than | 
she could understand, and Vera saw that, good | 
and kind as the old lady was, she might prove | 
hard enough when it came to a question of his 
happiness, 

She rose with a little sigh, and went indoors 
somewhat disturbed by this conversation, which 
told her that Maddox had not really given up his 
mit, in spite of what he had said the night before 
their journey, 

She told herself she must leave Glen Ravon 
as soon as possible; yes, even if she had to beg 
her way tothe nearest town. More than that, 
she must make an immense effort to overcome 
the moral weakness which seemed to have taken 
such a stravge hold over her, and which was 
always more patent when she was in the presence 
of Dudley Maddox. 

He was out this afternoon, having driven to 
the post town on business, whose nature he did 
not think fit to mention, Tokens of his presence 
were everywhere visible in the little sitting-room. 
There was his box of cigars over on a side table, 
his Turkish fez which he used as a smoking-cap, 
his meerschaum pipe, and the book he bad been 
reading. The latter attracted Vera's attention, | 
and she got up to look at ita contents. 

The title of the work was “ Hypnotism,” and 
it treated of the influence one person waa able to 
attain over the will of another, and the consequent 
subjection of that other's will. ' 

Vera turned over page after page, devouring 
the text with avidity. At last she came to the | 
end of the chapter, and then let the volume fail 
on her lap, while she worked out a train of 
thought it suggested. 

Evidently Maddox had made a study of the 
subject, for certain passages were marked, anc 
the pencillinge were quite fresh, while he had 
added certain remarks of his own that showed 
considerable shrewdness as well as personal ob- 
servation, 

vera remembered that her weakness of will 
and irresolution had been more marked in his 
presence than when she was away from him, and } 
there grew up in her mind a certainty that he | 
was really the cause of it, | 

By some means he had established over her an | 
hypnotic influence, which sitrengihened day by | 
day, and which would surely end in a subjugation 
of her will to his, | 

The young girl started from her chair iu alarm, 
Now that the clue was given her she was able to 
work out the whole matter with perfect clearness, 
and to understand the powers of persuasion by 
which he had induced her to come to Wales, and 
to remain at Glen Ravon cottage, rs 

“T want you to write some letters for me, my 
dear,” said Mrs, Lewis, entering from the garden, 

Only some orders for provisions and flower 
seeds ; but you must read out the prices in the 
list, and 1 will tell you which to ‘ select.’ ” 

It was so seldom the blind lady asked her to 
do anything for her that Vera could hardly 
refuse ; so, although her brain was still in a whirl, 
she controlled herself sufficiently to write out 
the orders, and before she had finished Maddox 
himeelf entered. 

He saw at once by her flushed face that some- 
thing had happened during his absence, and 
when his tye fell on the book, which lay close 
beside her on the table, he probably guessed what 
it was. A dark frown crossed his brow, but it 
cleared almost immediately, and he laughed 
slightly as he slipped the volume in his pocket. 

“T hope you have not been reading this ridi- 
culous book,” he observed, “It is rubbish from 
beginning to end,” 

“Why do you study it, then ?” 

‘I don’t atudy it, Ihave glanced through it 











casually, when I bad nothing better to do—that’s 
all,” , 
With consuramate tact he changed the subject ; 
but he wae clearly uneasy, and mentally cursed 
himself for having left the work lying about for 





her to see, She felt his glance on her during the 
rest of the evening, but she dared not look up to 
‘meet it, and some time before her usual hour for 
retiring she said “ Good-night,” and went to 
bed 


The next day was Sunday, and as it happened 
dox was suffering from one of the violent 
headaches to which he was occasionally subject, 
and which rendered him incapable of leaving his 
bed. When the news of his indisposition wae 
given to Vera by Mrs. Lewis it is to be feared 
she was heartlessly pleased, since it gave her the 
whole day in which to think over her plans 
without the disturbance of his presence. 

Directly after breakfast she left the cottage to 
go for a long walk over the hills, Mrs. Lewis 
gave her strict injunctions to return in time for 
the early two o'clock dinner of the establishment, 
and this ehe promised to do, since it was useless 
to try to get away on a Sabbath. 

It was a very hot morning; the sun shone in 
all his midsummer strength ou» of a cloudless 
sky ; bees were buzzing in and out of the gorse 
blocsoms with a heavy booming sound of supreme 
content ; the graes looked dry and arid already ; 
even the hardy little mountain sheep seemed to 
feel the heat. Frora far off came the sound of 
church bells borne across the gorss-scented 


air 
Vera followed the sound, determining to attend 
the morning service. She had not been to church 
ever since she left school, and a delicious feeling 
of peaceful serenity stole over her as she entered 
the cool little grey stone edifice, with its high 
backed pews, its stone tablets on the wal 
recording the virtues of dead and gone worthies, 
and its one stained: glass window over the com- 
munion table, through which the sunlight fell, 
broken in coloured gleams on the stones below. 
The bells ceased, a little “ ting-tang,” began, 
and then the congregation filed in—a very sparse 
congregation by the way, consisting for the most 
part of farmers and their labourers, all of whom 
stared with undisguised curiosity at the beauti- 
ful young stranger who sat all alone in her 


pew. 

The officiating clergyman was a very young 
man, who had evidently not long been ordained, 
and who seemed the victim of nervousness and 
weak eyes. Once or twice he lost his place, his 
gaze having wandered to the new member of his 
congregation, and then he grew red all over hie 
fair somewhat foolish face, and stammered and 
fioundered aboutin a way thathugely delighted the 
school children. And yet in spite of his incapa- 
city, Vera thoroughly enjoyed the simple service. 
Her own sorrows and perplexities seemed to slip 
from her for the moment, leaving her soul open 
to the sweet words of promise and peace which 
were read out to her, 

Just before the sermon the young parson 
advanced to the altar rails, and gave out the 
various parochial notices for the evsuing week. 
Then followed the publication of the banns of 
marriage, and to these everyone seemed to listen 
with absorbed attention—-Vera alone excepted. 
She did not take an especial interest in the 
approaching nuptials of Evan Thomas with Jane 
Jones, but at the announcement of the next two 
names she raised her head quickly, and every 
drop of blood seemed to leave her cheeks. 

* Also between Dudley Maddox, bachelor, of 
Glen Ravon Cottage in this parish, to Veronica 
Graham, spineter, of the same place, This is for 
the third time of asking. If any of you know 
any just cause or impediment why these two 
persons should not be joined together in holy 
matrimony ye are to declare it.” 


(To be continued.) 








Buenos Ayrgs seems to have the largest “ rock- 
ing stone” yet discovered. It is situated on the 
slope of the mountain of Tandil, in the southern 
part of the province, and measures ninety feet 
long by eighteen feet broad and twenty-four feet 
high, Its bulk is five thousand cubic feet, and 
ite weight at least twenty-five tone, Neverthe- 
less, it is so touchily poised that a single person 
can set it rocking. 





BRENDA’S GUARDIAN. 


CHAPTER XXL 


Lapy Mary Cameron drove home from the 
Ainslies’ garden party with a. troubled mind. 
She could not help feeling that Dr, Thornton was 
right in saying at any moment Brenda might 
learn her mother’s story ; in spite of the preju- 
dice the widow had once felt against her son’s ward 
for her mother’s wrong, she learned to love 
the girl very dearly, and she did not like to think 
of ber being unhappy. 

Brenda seemed almost the*more cheerful of 
the two at their little téte-d-téte dinner; it was 
only when the servants had left the room that 
Lady Mary mentioned the garden party. 

“Tam very glad you did not go; Mra, Ainslie 
is a horrid woman.” 

‘Which means she is offended with me,” said 
Brenda, quickly. ‘Never mind, her son will 
find someove much richer than I am; and then 
she will forgive me, meanwhile I don’t think her 
displeasure will break my heart.” 

“You must avoid her as much as possible,” 
said Lady Mary quietly. 

“But why ?” demanded the colonial heireas, 
“T haven't done her any harm, I have nothing 
to be ashamed of.” 

Lady Mary sighed ; there were times when she 
wished her .son’s ward had not been so painfully 
free from knowledge of the world, 

‘Mrs, Ainslie is a dangerous woman,” she said 
gravely. ‘‘Ican’t explain fully, but I ask you 
asa favour to avoid her,” 

"Of course I will if you wish it,” anewered 
Brenda warmly. ‘Dear Lady Mary, I am ap 
awful nuisance to you; wouldn’t you like me to 
go away?” 

“T think when Guy comes home we might all 
go away,” said the widow, kindly. “It is not 
the season for the sea-side, bat we could find 
some pleasant little on the coast where we 
would not be dull ; I think Bournemouth would 
suit us; there are so many sea trips from thero 
and you are so fond of the sea.” 

Bournemouth was in Hampshire ; it might not 
be very near Penfold Manor, but Brenda no 
wish to find herself even in the same county a 
John Trelawny. 

"{ would rather go to Folkestone,” she said, 
cheerfully ; “it would be so nice to be able to go 
over to France for the day.” 

“ Well, Folkestone be it then,” returned Lady 
Mary. “I wish Guy would make haste 
home.” 

Put the days passed and he did not return ; a 
cautious man, he hardly cared towrite the terrible 
suspicions that were afloat respecting Marroaduke 
Tremaine’s fate, and the cause of his sudden trip 
to France. 

He sevt one or two brief notes telling his 
mother it was impossible to fix the exact date 
of his return; she must write to Sir Marma- 
duke’s rooms in Dolphin-street, and he would be 
home again as soon as possible. 

And just when this news came, Brenda Hazel- 
mere’s spirits began to flag; she was nob ill, she 
made no complaint, but the spring died out of ber 
step, and the smiles left her face. 

Brenda suddenly found herself face to face 
with a terrible trouble; what she had dreaded 
ever since her arrival in England had actually 
come to pass, and, poor girl, she knew not what 
to do or whose help to seek. 

The second day after Alice-Browne’s departure, 
when Brenda went upstairs to dress for dinner, 
she found on her looking glass & nate addressed 
in a hand-writing which sent every of blood 
from her cheeke and filled her with a heart-sick- 


ones pain. 

t was more than three months eince she had 
parted from John Trelawny on board the steamer 
she had begun to hope he had foregone his threate 
and meant to leave her in , but now she saw 
her own name in his hand-writing, and learned 
at one stroke two things—he knew the name she 
now bore, and he had not renounced his claim on 
her :— 
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“(Mv DRAR LITTLE GIRL,— 
“ If you forget your promises, I have no 
difficulty in remembering mine. You swore once 
that you loved me and would be my wife ; I in- 
tend you to keep the latter pledge, [ told you I 
would never give you up, and I mean to keep my 
word. Ibear your guardian, Sir Guy Cameron 
is a gentleman of the old school, with very stern 
notions of truth and honour, so he will hardly 
uphold his ward in breaking her solemn word. As 
the owner of Penfold Manor I cannot be accused 
of mercenary motives in seeking to marry you, 
and I will icy you, cost what it may. You 
had better not drive me to desperation, Brenda, 
you have to deal with a man whose will has never 
yet been conquered ; you had better have me for 
an adoring husband t a stern gaoler, and I 
swear to you it shall be one or the other. Think 
over this letter carefully, you shall soon hear 

more from your constant lover, 

“Joun TRELAWNY,” 


Brenda Haselmere sat as one*turned to stone- 
How she feared and loathed this man no tongue 
could tell; but she had not a friend in the world 
to whom she could turn for help and guidance, 
How could she confide her miserable story to any 
one, when to do so she must confess she had 
baeely deceived her father, and at the very 
moment of hig death had been holding a clan- 
destine meeting with her lover? Besides, Brenda 
knew the story looked black against herself. If 
she had loved Trelawny once, people would argue, 
why did she shrink from him in loathing now ? 
She could not explain that her girlish fancy had 
been ensnared by his handeome face and rich 
musical voice, but that a closer acquaintance with 
bim had filled her with fear and repulsion. 

Lady Mary would have condemned her utterly 
—or da thought so. Sir Guy was away. 
Besides, she would have died of very shame had 
she tried to tell her guardian that dark sad story, 

Mra, Lennox had wounded the girl to the 
quick by what Brenda thought her desertion. 
Besides, Goody was not a strong character. She 
would have these well-nigh as frightened as 
Brenda herself. 

There were two the poor young heiress 
wight have trus with her story, but neither 
was within reach. Brenda had never forgotten 
the almost fatherly kindness of Sir Marmaduke 
‘Tremaine, She felt she could have trusted him 
and not been misunderstood, just az she could 
have confided in Alice Browne and been sure the 
woman who had suffered so terribly herself from 
marrying a scoundrel would help her young lady 
to escape a similar fate. 

But Sir Marmaduke had disappeared, and 
Alice was—no one knew where, Brenda had 
written to Mrs, Lennox begging her to help and 
befriend the poor woman who was worse than 
widowed, but the reply had not been encouraging. 
Susan wrote that she had seen nothing of Alice 
Browne, and she inclined to think the story was a 
trumped-up affair, invented because the girl had 
tired of quiet respectable service, and wanted to 
yeb back to her free independent life again. On 
the whole, Mrs. Lennox continued, she was 
thankful Alice had departed. A younger servant 
with no dark pages in her past would be a far 
more suitable attendant for Brenda, and she had 
always thought Alice too pretty and mysterious 
for her post, 

“Why is everyone hard on a woman who can’t 
get on with her husband ?” thought poor Brenda 
a6 she folded up this letter and put it away. 
 Kven Goody, the kindest creature I ever knew, 
is down on Alice because she is unfortunate 
enough to have married a scoundrel. It seems 
to me,” th t the heiress sadly, ‘‘ the world’s 
judgment is sags Reniene women-—people make 
excuses for men but never for-ue. They expect 
us to be angels, and never pity us for anything 
we suffer at a man’s hands. I am eure that 
women get the worst of it all through life.” 

And in a measure Brenda was right. So far as 
public opinion goes it ia always against a woman 
when she leaves her home, or dges not get on 
with her husband. Society never seems to 
remember that it can never know, never 
attempt to guage all a women suffers before she 
‘akes that last fatal step, and leaves the man she 





hae sworn to love and honour, Popular opinion 
always declares there “must be some other man,” 


she was, and how she set quiet Bankehire people 
talking. Most of the Camerons’ friends were 


forgetting that it is possible to run away from | astounded that you should be received into the 


positive suffering without any other desire than 
to escape pain, 

There are two sides to every contract, and the 
husband's part of the deed is not fulfilled by the 
providing of a home, feod, and clothing. If a 
woman’s heart is slowly starving to deach for 
want of love and sympathy, if all the higher 
qualities of her nature are paralyzed by coldness 
and indifference, surely she has a right to her 
freedom. When the man forgets to love and 
cherish he has no right to expect to be honoured 
and obeyed. : 

Poor Brenda | through it all she had ong ray 
of comfort, In those early days at Linden Tune 
John Trelawny had pleaded again and again for a 
stolen marriage ; she had very nearly yielded, but 
something always held her back. How thankful 
she felt now. She might have to leave her home 
to escape from this man’s tions, She 
might lose every friend she in the world 

h his machinations. He might (on this 

int the girl’s mind was not clear) claim her 

ortune as forfeit ; but at least she was not his 

wife. She had never borne his name or worn 

his wedding-ring. If only she hid herself from 
him she would be safe and free. 

Tbere was no address to his letter, so Brenda 
could not have answered it in any case. She 
felt there was nothing to do but wait for Tre- 
lawny’s next step, But waiting is w work, 
The cruel suspense of those June days faded the 
colour from her cheeks, and made her look like 
the poor little ghost of her former self. lady 
Mary grew visibly uneasy. She dosed the girl 


with tonics, and to talk of starting for | 
Folkestone without waiting for her son’s com- 
pany. 


An acquaintance of hers had just returned 
from Folkestone, and Lady Mary drove over one 
afternoon — — — of the fair Kentish 
watering: renda ined to accompany 
her friend, and Lady Mary established her on the 
sofa before she left. 

The sofa was drawn up near the French 
windows, which stood Brenda had been 
half-dozing when she awoke with a start and a 
shudder as of sudden .terror. There on the 
terrace outside, so close that he could have 
atretched out his hand and touched her—stood 
John Trelawny. . 

“ Silence!” he said authoritatively, as the girl 
uttered a ebort, sharp cry. “Silence for your 
own sake if not for mine, | must talk to you, 
Will you join me here or shal! I come inside i” 

For answer she came through the open French 
wiodow on to the terrace steps. He would have 
taken her hand, but she svatched it away. There 
was a look on her face which would have dis- 
couraged any man less bold and reckless. 

“You haven’t come to your senses yet, then !” 
he said, sarcastically. ‘“ You are not dis to 
give me ‘the affectionate greeting which it was 
my good fortune to receive in Africa }” 

* Will you state your business and leave me?” 
paated Brenda. 

“Tm coming to my business, I: 
summed up in one word—you !” 

What?" 

“I want you. You promised to be my wife. 
Tam here to claim you.” 

“ And if I refuse?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, 

“TI shall go straight to Sir Guy Cameron, He 
will make you see your duty.” 

“I doubt it.” 

Trelawny looked at her fixedly. 

“Sir Guy will have reasons of his own for 
sympathizing with me.” 

“TI don’t believe it.” 

* Brenda,” said her unwelcome lover, dropping 
his sarcastic tone, and speaking in one wore 
friendly, “ Did you by any chance ever learn your 
mother’s history ?” 

“She died when I was a little child, I would 
rather you did not speak of her. You are not 
worthy to take her name upon your lips.” 

“J fancy her name was upon a good many 
people’s lips,” said Trelawuy, with a sneer. 
‘Perhaps you've no idea what a notorious person 


can be 








home whose happiness your parents wrecked. 

“I don’t believe a word you say.” 

“Well, every creature in this place will con 
firm my story. Your mother was engaged to 
Guy Cameron (he wae a mere boy, barely 
twenty-one), and their wedding-day fixed when 
she eloped with bia own particular friend, 
Kenneth Norton Hazelmere.” 

Brenda uttered one bitter cry, bub this time 
she spoke no passionate denial, The words would 
notcome. Something in her heart told uer the 
charge was true. It explained so many things 
which had puzzled her. 

** Ask anyone,” persisted Trelawny ; “ you need 
not appeal to the Camerons-—the village doctor, 
the clergyman, even the upper servants, any 
human creature who has lived in Bankshire for 
twenty years knows the story. 

She auswered nothing. She stood before him 
white and trembling, with a strange dazed look 
of suffering on her face out of which every ray of 
youth and hope seemed to have departed. 

“{ see you begin to understand,” went on 
Trelawny ; “now you seo why Guy Cameron's 
sympathies would be on my side? And there's 
more you have to hear; another reason why 
your guardian would be glad to see you repect 
ably married. Of course your fortune would 
tempt an adventurer; but it is not every man 
with a ised social position who wouid care 
to marry your woither’s daughter.” 

Still no answer, and he went on. 

“The Honourabie Mrs. Hazelmere did not die 
at the time you mention ; she deprived her hus- 
band avd child of her society, but probably 
bestowed it on someone else. She left her home 
suddenly and without a word of explanation. 
Mr. Hazelmere probably put his own conetruc- 
tion on the act, for he sold his furniture and 
sailed for Africa very soon after with his infant 
child.” 

“And my mother?” the words were wrung 
from Brenda in her snguish ; “ where is she?” 

“How should I know? She may be alive, 
starving in a garret ; she may be in a pauper’s 
grave. She had not a shilling of her own, and 
the man who left her daughter a splendid 
fortune never troubled to inguire into her 
fate.” 

A dead silence. Then he went on. 

“You see, while other girls—-especially other 
heiresses—-cre free to change their minds a 
peculiar scandal attaches to your breaking your 
troth. You are handicapped by the memory of 
your mother’s career; and Sir Guy Cameron, 
who is an honourable man, will have scant 
patience with your whims.” 

Brenda looked at her persecutor wonderingly. 

** And yet you say you love me—you profess 
to care for me, and yet you torture me!” 

He smiled bitterly. 

“ My dear child, there are different sorte of 
love. You are the prettiost, daintiest creature I 
ever saw; and long ago, at London Tower, [ 
awore to make you mine; you are to belong to 
me ; to be mine, and mine only ; the mother of 
my children, the partver of my life. In returv, 
T will forgive the, very sharp speeches you have 
made me, and will look after your comfort and 
well-being. You shall have everything that 
wealth can purchase or taste desire ; you shall 
live like a princess, and I will be your humble 
adorer, only you must be minc—mine in name, 


| and deed, aud thought.” 


The passion in his voice frightened Brenda ; he 
had seized hold of her hand, and the very touch 
of his fingers seemed to burn her tlesh. She did 
not dare to look into his eyes, they were full of 
an expression that terrified her. She did not 
understand that the very opposition he met with 
added fuel to his violence; that she had to do 
with a man of unbridled passions, who had never 
yet met with a serious obstacle to hie will, 

“Well,” he said, gravely, “what is your 
answer }” 

“ Give me time,” she replied ; ‘I must think, 
You have frightened me.” 

“T must go back to Penfold Manor to-night,’ 
said Trelawny; “I will be back in three days’ 
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vime, and then if your auswer is not ready T makes children’s dresses, and she leis mé hel “Miss Hazelmere has rin away. It seems 
shall go straight to your guardian.” her ; I work faster than she does, and I think there was someone she knew and disliked in 


He little guessed that Guy Cameron was so 
actively engaged in the search for Sir Marmaduke 
fremaine that he waa likely soon to demand an 
interview on his own score 

Hie scheme was a deep one; he must wring a 
consent from Breods, and then be married by 
special license ; wheu once she was his wife he 
could defy fate. If the Penfold property Mg 
wrested fron him he would still have his wife's 
fortune. Ii certain crimes connected with Sir 
Marmaduke were brought home to him why he 
koew his brother would forego their punishment 
rather than let his vengeance fal! on the child of 
Kenneth and Ivy Hazeimere. 

Tt was a desperate scheme ; he must be Brenda's 
husband, because then pity and compassion for 
her would induce those he had wrouged to abstain 
from vengeance, 


eee ee ee 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Wuen Lady Mary rewirned, she found that 
Brerda had gone to bed with a bad headache ; she 
went up to see her and was troubled at her 
white scared face. It really seemed to Lady 
Mary that the girl was afraid to look at her. 

* Please don’t trouble about me,” said Brenda, 
rearily. ‘“* J am not worth it, Lady Mary; some- 
times I wonder you don’t hails me,” 

Was her mind wandering, or had someone 
whispered to her the cruel story of the past? 
The lady hardly kuew ; but she put her arms 
round the trembling girl and kissed her fondly, 

“T shall never hate you, Brenda,” she said 
kindly; “ you would hardly believe how dear you 
have grown to me; I never cared much about 
girls before, and wien we first had your father's 
letter I was afraid we might not be able to make 
you happy ; but I could not bear to part with 
you now, unless [ knew you were guing to a 
husband’s love,” 

Brenda trembled. 

“I wish everyone wouldn’t always harp on 
love,” she said a little irritably; “ just as though 
there was nothing elae in the world.” 

“There is something you ueed even more than 


| back to him. 








lova just now,” said Lady Mary, not a bit ruffied 


by her peevish words, “and that’s rest, so I shail | 


leave you to try to go to sieep, Brenda, dear, -if 
you are not better ia the morning I mean to take 
the law into my own hands and send for Dr, 
Thornton. What will Guy say when he comes 
home ifyou are eti!l looking such a little white 
ghost ?” 

But before she left Brenda to seek the sleep she 
#0 much needed, Lady Mary sent up a tray of 
refreshments ; she felt the girl was too weak and 
exhausted to sleep without food, and Mrs. Holmes 
who carried out her lady’s orders, placed on the 
tray a letter that had come by the afternoon 
post and been overlooked. 

Mise Hazelmere doesn’t have many letters,” 
she said to one of her fellow-servants, ‘‘ and this 
looks like a lady’s hand ; it muet be from her old 
governess and may cheer her up.” 

Brenda never saw the ivtter till she had drunk 
a cupof refreshing teaandewalloweda few mouth- 
fuls of cold chicken, then she glanced at the 
superscription and wondered, 

{t was a clear round hand, rather more distinct 


than a lady’s writing—the hand in fact—though 


shall soon earn enovgh to repay you the money 
you lent me, 

“If my husband came I hope it did not anger 
Lady Mary. Oh, Mise Brenda, I can’t thank you 
enough for helping me to escape from him ; he is 
a bad crue] man, and I would rather die than go 


“Dear Miss Brenda, if ever you seed a humble 
friend, please remember there is nothing fwould 
not do for you. I can never forget it was through 
you I got back to my native land, and that’ it 
was you who helped me now to leave the Castle. 

“You are a great heiress, aud never likely to 
need anything that I could do for you, but if the 
day comes you need me, I’d go to the farthest 
end of the world to help you. 

'* Your respectful servant, 


** Arice Brownn.” 


And that letter ent the Gordian knot of Bren- 
da‘s difficulties, She would leave Cameron Castle 
and takerefuge with Alice Browne, She might 
have shrank front going to London without the 
prospect of a friend or refuge there ; but in Alice 

he had both, 

= There wasa goodly sam stil! left in her purse, 
for the day after Alice’s departure Lady Mary 
had given her her quarter's allowance ; she need 
be vo burden on Alice. 

Of course John Trelawny would tell Sir Guy 
everything ; he would think hie ward not only 
wilful but false and heartless, still anything was 
better than having to be perevaded to marry 
Trelawny. 

If Sir Guy told her it was herduty to keep her 
word ; if he alluded to her mother’s story, 
Brenda felt she might yield. 

Flight was best. No ope would miss her very 
much unless it was Lady Mary. Sir Guy would 
be thankful to be relieved from avery trouble- 
some charge. Mrs, Ainslie would feel that her 
son had had a very lucky escape, 

Very early the next mornivg, before the hum- 
bleat servant at the Caatle was stirring, the heiress 
of the Hazelmeres: passed through the great 
gates on her wry to the station, She caught the 
firat morning train, and though it'was a slow one 
it reached London before the news of her flight 
was discovered. ' 

Mrs, Holmes bad attende?-on Brenda since 
Alice’s flight, ahd it was she who at balf-past 
eight sought Lady Mary with a troubled face, 

“T beg your pardon, my lady, but Miss Hazel- 
mere is not in her rcom.” 

“ Voolish child to go out before breakfast,” 
said the widow, “ she is nob strong enough for it.” 

Holmes persisted. 

“T don’t think the is in the grounds, my lady, 
and—this note was on her table.” 

Lady Mary opened it hurriedly. 


“TI know everything, and all the trouble my 
parents brovgit on you. Do not think I am 
following in their steps because I leave you like 
this, I dare not stay. I would sooner die than 
become his wife. He says Sir Guy will make me 
keep my promise, but I cannot. 1 was so young, 
and I knew nothing of the world. He was the 
first man I had ever secon much of, except my 
father, and when he said he loved me I thought 
he would make me happy. 

“But I know better now. The very touch of 
his hand frightens me, If it ig wrong to break 





Prenda did not know this-——cultivated in the 
senior classes of Board-schools. 

It can't be from him,” sae thought fever- 
ishly, “for the postmark is London, and he said 
he had been here ali day. I'll open it and see,” 


“Vine Cottage, 
Hamwynod Road, Camberwell, 
*My Dear Yor MisTREas 
‘Tam writing to tell you why I did nob 
goto Mrs. Lennox, as you advised me, 

“When I got to Turner-street I saw Sir Guy 
just coming out cf her house, and 1] thought he 
might have told her ali about my leaving eo un- 
gratefully. 

Dear Miss Brenda, I have foand a quiet room 
in a mice clean old-fashioned house; there is a 
sady here (a real lady though very poor) who 





my word surely it would be worse to stand at 
the altar and swear to love a man J hate, 
Forgive me if you can, dear Lady Mary, for I 
love you dearly. 
* Your loving little friend, 
“ Brenpa.” 


| “P§—He will be here to-morrow. Don’t 
think more hard!y of me than you can help,” 


Lady Mary collected her thoughts by an effort: 
One thing was certein. Brenda had not left her 
home with a fover, bub to escape from one. It 
was a terrible thing to think of the poor child 
alone in London, but at least it was better than 
knowing she had wrecked her life by a hasty 
imprudent marriage. Lady Mary ‘looked at 


Africa who has found out her address. Foolish 
child ; instead of trusting to us to protect her 


“from him, she ‘has run away. I look to you, 


Holmes, to prevent there being any in 
the household. Miss Hazelmere’s fight must be 
kept secret av all costs,” 

We'd better say Mra. Lennox was took ill and 
sent for her,” said Holmes, who was a woman of 
resources, ‘‘and that Miss Brenda was in such a 
way she would go by the first train. ‘If you and 
I hold our tongues, my ay, Sees no one need 
know but what you and the young lady settled 
ah Bony | last po . 

b is a go ea,” said Lady Mary. 

“Holmes, has any one been heré-to se “Miss 
Hazelmere in my absence !” 
“Not to see her,” replied Holmes’; but Sam, 
the gardener’s boy, told me a gentlemxn gave bin 
five shillings yesterday to show him round the 
rose garden, Sam was called away for a moment, 
and when he got back the ely oy had vanished. 
I thiok it will be @ lesson ‘to the boy, my lady ; 
he was in a mortal fright ‘lest the man should 
have stolen some fruit or flowers. I gave him a 
good scolding ; but I think the fright was punish- 
ment enough.” 

“ From the rose-parden anyone could get vi to 
the terrace. Brenda was alone in the drawing-room. 
all yesterday afternoon, and the glass-doors lead- 
ing on to the terrace were open.—[ begin to’ see it 
a | ad ’ 

“ He was quite the getleman Saw said,” went 
on’ Mrs. Holmes ; “ tall and dark, my lady, and 
sunburnt, as though he’d lived in a hot climate. 
He began by telling Sam he was 4 rose fancier : 
bub the boy said he didn’t seem to know much. 
about them. He asked if you were out, aud 
when Sir Guy was expected home.” °'' 

Lady Mary sighed. 

“T wish 1 had Sir Guy's addrest, I ‘should 
telegraph to hint at once. I will drivé into town 
and wire to Mrs, Lennox.” No, I can’t’ send the 
message by a groom, Holmes ; don’t you‘seo that 
would betray what we most want to hide—that 
Brenda is missing. At any cost that secret must 
be kept.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 


Anice Baowne had only spoken the truth in 
her letter ; she was getting om very comfortably. 
itis s strange industrial fact that people who 
only do plain needlework generally live: withix 
an ace of starvation, those who undertake “ 
little dressmaking” make it pay. 

Mrs. Nairn bad got a little connection together, 
and as her prices were moderate, and her work 
neat, she generally had ay much as she could do. 
Bat she was @ very slow worker. She had never 
been trained to dressmaking, and she took ‘about 
three times as loug as other people to miake 
child’s frock. 

Alice Browne (who had “served her time” 
with a good milliner, so.as to be a superior maid) 
got over the ground at marvellous speed, and 
was of so much use to thé gentle widow that 
she was soon engaged as her regtilar aseietant. 

Mrs. Nairn was very kind to her feliow-lodger ; 
but she never confided in ber more than ehe had 
done on the first night of their meeting. “Alive 
felt'in'a vague way that there wad a’ mystery 
about her friend, and that it) was no ordinary 
trouble which had bleached Mrs, Nairn’s locks: 

“Jé-it wasn’t for leaving my young lady I 
should be quite bappy here,” said Alice, cue 
morning as they eat at work ;  }ut I can’t help 
thinking of her, and wondering how she’s getting 
on. She was such a pretty ‘creature, and wit) 
hardly anyone belonging to ‘her, though Sir Guy 
and Lady Mary took all the care anyone could of 
her.” 

“ And her name was Brends Hezélmere,” 

“Why, I never remember telling you ‘so, bub 
of course I must have. Yes, her name woe 
Brenda Hazelmere, She was Miss Nortow when 
I knew her first. Her father had changed bis 
name when he went abroad ; but she went back 
to Hazelmere as soon as she got to Eagiand.” 








Holmes ; she knew the woman was tc be trusted. 
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“Who? Mr, Norton?. Never; he had died 
just before I came to Miss Brenda, She was his 
only child, and she missed him terribly, though I 
did hear-he was A gloomy, austere man, keeping 
her shut up aa strictly, as if she’d been a nun,” 

“ Aud her mother }” 

Oh, she'd been dead for years and years, 
Mrs, Lennox, her old governess, was just like a 
mother to her ;'but she dida’t go to Cameron 
Castle with us. Shetook a house not far from 
here, ab Kennington.” 

“ A strange place to live in,” commented Mrs. 
Nairn; “unless she is very poor,” 

“Y think she is comfortably off. Jt was to 
seek out.a.cousin of her's she setiled here, TI 
believe, I’ve heard Misa Brenda say so.” 

“ A cousin isn’t a very pear relation.” 


“No; bub. these two had been mors like’ 


sisters. Ilived ab Cameron Castle as a child, you 
aee, and so. I.couldn’s help catching up little bits 
of the family history.” 

“ Have you written to your young lady ¢” 

“Yea,” Alice blushed io rather 4 shamed-faced 
manner, “It was an odd thing to do, perhaps, 
as she was 20 rich and Iam éo poor ; but you see 
T loved Migs Brenda dearly, and I wanted her to 
koow where I was.” 

“Do you expect her to answer your letter?” 

“J think she'll writeto me. Not just directly, 
perhaps, butlater on. I only posted my letter 
yesterday morning. I wish now J'd asked her 
to send me ber picture, She was co beautiful, 
I'd like to show it to you, Mra, Nairn.” 

They were iuterrupted. Mrs, Fox came 
bustling in with rather an important face, 

“There’s. a young lady wanting you, Mise 
Browne. I've shown her into your room,” 

Alice, who for the convenience of their work 
mostly sab with Mrs. Nairn, took off her thimble 
and departed, wondering. 

But when she opened. the door, and caught 
aight of the forlorn little figure standing on the 
hearth, her face changed. She forgot the gulf 
between them socially, forgot that Brenda was 
« rich and powerful heiress, while she was a poor 
needlewomap. She remembered only their 
common womanhood, aud going up to un- 
expected gnesb she put one hand on her arm, 
and said, tenderly, — 

“ Miss Breads, dear Miss Brenda, whatever 
your trouble is. I’m thankful you have come to 
me; but, ch! what is the matter? What can 


have happened to change you so terribly in the | 


last few days ?”” sf 

“I've run away!” said Brendes, brokenly, 

Oh, Alice, I’m.in great trouble, and there's no 
one in the world who I can trust. Ob, be true 
tome, Don't betray me,” 

“T'll be true to you while life lasts, Miss Brenda, 
dear,” said Alice, warmly. “Ouly trust me.” 

Brenda hesitated. 

“Your husband must have been a bad man, or 
you'd never have been driven from him, Alice. 
Well, a bad man wants me to marry him ; i can’t 
prove that he’s bad, only I seem to know it; but 
anyone would say I ought to marry him because 
I promised him long sgo, before I knew what he 
really was; and.so I've run away.” 

"But, Mies Brenda dear,” said Alice, “no one 
could persuade you to marry a bad man, Why 
didn’t you trust Lady Mary or Sir Guy ¢” 


‘Sir Guy is away. I coulda’t bear to tell Lady | 


Mary. Let me live with you, Alice, I am not 
afraid of work. Long ago I used to think I 
should be quite happy if only I ‘could live in 
Kagland, Well, Iam in England now and | am 
miserable, I want nothivg but to hide myself.” 
She broke into a fit of bitter sobbing, and Alice 
seeing she was terribly excited did not attempt to 
reason with her, but, soothed her to the best of 
her power, assuring her she was quite safe now, 
No one would thiuk of looking for her io Han. 
wynd-road, There was one room to let at, the 
cottage, and Alice would look after her and wait 
upon her just as ehe had done at the Castle, 
‘And you'll.never let them find me?” pleaded 
Brenda. Oh! Alice, if Sir Guy came here and 


reproached me. with breaking my word I think 
it would kili me, If he despised me I should 
never beiable to hold up my head again. Promise 
me, come what may, you won't betray me!” 
Alice ecothed her as well as she could, aud then, 





at Brenda’s own suggestion, left her to confer 
with Bra, Fox.’ 

“JT have some money, you know,” Brenda told 
her ; * enough to last for ever x0 long ; and I'll pay 
just what she asks, if she'll jet we stay with you.” 

Mre. Fox was willingenough, The vacant room 
was very sinall, but Alice decided to make shift 
with it herself, and give up her own apartment to 
the young lady, 

“She'll give you no trouble,” she told Mrs. 
Fox; “Til wait on her myself, and it won’t be 
for long, ber friends will soon find out where she 
is and Jook for her,” 

“She’s welcome to the room,” said Mrs, Fox, 
“if she can pay the rent; but I hope she’s not 
going to be took with anything catching, she 
looks awful bad; and there’s scarlet fever and all 
sorts of things about.” 

And when Alice went back to the room where 
she had left Brenda she begar to share the land- 
lady's fears; not indeed of infection, but that 


| her young lady was going to be very il), foi 


Brenda was lying back in the big oll-fashioned 
chair; her feveriehly-bright eyes seemed to wander 
rouad. the room without really seeing anything, 
while all the time she was talking to herself in 
dreamy far-off «ort of voice of Africa and London 
Tower and the stranger's grave among the blue 
gum trees, 

“She’s quite off her head,” said 
“ you'd better send for a doctor.” 

“She'll be better soon,” said Alice ; “I'll sit 
here with wy work and Jook after hor ; she’s 
only over tired, and being light-headed isn’t 
catching, Mra. Fox.” 

But as the hours wore on Alice grew really 
alarmed. Brenda did not know her; she was 
terribly restless, and though ehe looked worn 
out with exhaustion she never ceased talking. 

Aud her wanderiuge were always on the same 
theme ; of the eummer evening when the post- 
cart had stopped at London Tower bringing the 
two unexpected guests; of the poor lad who died 
in her father's house, and of the friend who 
survived. 


Mrs, Fox ; 


delirium; “my misery! Oh! why did I aver 
see his face |” 

Alice bad urdressed her aud put her to bed ; 
then, more really alarmed than she dared to 
confess, she crossed the paseage to Mrs, Nairn’s 
room and begged her to sit with the invalid while 
she fetched a doctor. 

“T think she’s only over excited. acd knocked 
up, but I'd rather a doctor saw her.” 

“ Miss Hazelmere might not like to see a 
stranger,” suggested Mre, Nairn, 

Poor dear, she’s past knowing friends from 
strangers, I can’t leave her alone,” 

“T'll go willingly.” 

Mrs. Nairn closed the house-door noiselessly on 
Alice, and then entered the room where Brenda lay 
tossing restlessiy from side to side; the pale sad 
face was radiant with tenderness as she kissed 
the fevered brow, for this was Ivy Hazelnicre, 
and now, after the lapse of years, the baby-girl 
she had lost was restored to her a wonian grown. 

(Zo be continued.) 








Onx species of the Great Danubian Catfish has 
managed to take up its abode in Europe, ‘This 
isthe wels of the Germans, the true silerus, from 
which the family a3 a whole derives its name of 
silurde. It occurs in the Danube and other 
Eastern rivers, bub haz never made its way into 
the Rhine or any streams to the west of it, Ex- 
cept the sturgeon, the wels is the biggest, and 
the ugliest, of European fresh water fishes, Its 
huge, gaping mouth, ita soft, slimy skiu, its six 
big. barbels, and its murderous expression, all 
combine to render.it peculiarly hideous, Some 
specimens reach the length of sixteen feet, and 
turn the scale at four hundre3 pound, but these 
figures, being fisherman's weight, may be ac- 
cepted by the wise cum granosalis, According 
to Yarrel, a Peussian specimen of cilurus had the 
entire body ofa baby in its stomach ; but anoble 
Hungarian catfish goes this story one better, for 
ib.ia said to have contained ‘‘ the body of a young 
woman with a wedding ring on her finger and a 





purse full of money hanging at her girdle.” 


“To make my misery,” moaned Brenda, in her | 





| 











STRAYED AWAY. 


-—10I—— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN PURE FRIENDSHI?. 

Percy, far away on the German border-land, 
waited with all the anxiety of love for Fanny’: 
reply to his letter. The builder's son hai th: 
virtue of conatancy, and the one good affection 
of his life proved more true and lasting than 
might have been expected in a man of his 
character—for his career had not been of the sort 
that cultivates the better nature of mankind. 

“She has written at least twenty letters,” he 
said between his teeth, when the softer emotions 
evoked by the sight of the familiar writing had 
calmed down, “and I have «uffered tortures, 
wondering what had become of her. I must see 
into this!” 

There.was av expression in his eye that boded 
little good for the delinquent who had intercepted 
their correspondence. Fanny's words touched 
him keenly,— 

"J cannot bear to think that the ‘ittle love 
secrete that should be sacred to ourselves have 
been read by another.” 

"And by a sneaking epy,” ke muttered. 
“ All the precious words that would have given 
me comfort, and made me feel less like a coward 
and a villain, suppressed, aud perhaps grinned 
over by him! And she might have been i: want 
—has been, poor girl, driven back to slave at her 
needle for our child. I have heard stories of 
such devotion,” he added more geutly, “but I 
never believed them till now.’ 

The post-office was half-a-dozen miles from 
bhe hotel where Percy was staying, and be had 
never taken the trouble to call personally for his 
letters; he usually sent one of his agsistante, 
Kirby by name, a sort of odd man. 

Useful and obliging, and willing to do any- 
thing, be had crept into Percy’s confidence— 
Perey could scarcely tell how. 

Perey mounted bis horse, and rode wuver io the 
post-office to make investigations. He spoke 
German with facility, and the postmaster was 
very civil to the Englishman. 

“ Have you ever had any private instructions 
concerning letters addressed to me?” Percy 
inquired. “} know such things are done, and 
Lhave reason to, believe it has been done with 
me.” 

The German reflected before he replied, 


Percy had to help him by giving the dates of - 


the missing lettere a5 nearly as he could, and at 
last a dim glisamering of intelligence appeared to 
struggle into existence. 

Presently be answered in the affirmative. 

“Yes, the man who has always cailed for your 
letters pointed out some that were never to be 
given to anyone but himself ; by your orders, he 
said.” 

“Did he? And how were you to recognise 
those letters ?” 

‘He left me the euvelope of the Gret that 
came,” 

“ Have you that envelope now ?” 

“ Yes,”’ 

It was produced—-empty. The letter must, 
therefore, have been removed and read, 

“How many of these lettera did you receive 
and keep for him?’ caid Percy, putting the 
envelope into his own pocket. 

The German referred to a book. 

* We are particular in affairs of this kiad,”’ he 
said, “Ican give you the date and postmark 
of every letter so reccived, ‘i'here were three- 
and-twenty,” 

At that tiie letters were stamped with the 
locality of the office at which they were posted. 
District stamps were in use in all the suburbs. 

lost of the letters mentioned by the German 
bore. the Holloway postmark. There was only 
one from Baker-street, and Percy had the 
envelope of that ia his pocket. 

So there were three-and- twenty letters that 
had been kept from him! and Perey pictured to 
himself how the poor gir] must have watched 
and waited in painful hope for a response to each 
one of those attempts to reach him, 
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He could picture her agony of suspense, the 
fear that must have come, the sinking down of 
faith into a dread of neglect aud desertion. 

He thanked the German for his polite assis- 
tance, and rode back to his hotel, Then he sent 
for Mr, Kirby. 

That indivyidval answered the summons with 
his accustomed alacrity. He had not the 
remotest dream of the trial in store for him. 

Kirby,” said Percy, with the quiet tone and 
slow, distinct articulation thatalways meant mis- 
chief in him, “you are, I think, rather a con- 
fidential man with my father? Ib was, in fact, 
at his particular recommendation that I had you 
with me?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Kirby began to wonder what was coming ; 
he could not quite understand his master’s 
manner, P 

‘Did he entrust you with any peculiar com- 
mission concerning me?” 

The man’s eyes wavered uneasily. He ehifted 
one foot, then the other, and looked anywhere to 
avoid the penetrating gaze fixed upon him, 

‘No, sir,” he said, at last. 

“You have invariably fetched my correspond- 
ence from the post-office?” 

“Not always, I am very sorry anything has 
gone wrong.” 

“So am I, and so will you be. Tell me how 
it is that there are three-and-twenty letters 
missing, including the one that should be in 
this envelope. And ‘ell me why you in- 
structed the postmaster to deliver those letters 
7, to you--to keep them back from anyone 
else.” 

Mr. Kirby glanced more uneasily than ever 
at two things on the table—one was the enve- 
lope, the other a singularly slender and flexible 
horsewhip. 

“ T hope you will not blame me, sir,” he said, 
humbly. “Mr. Falkland told me to do it, and 
eaid it was for your good.” 

“Thanks for your interest in me; but go on. 
What became of the letters ?” 

“I sent them to your father-—every one,” 

“ Except this.” 

“ That too, sir.” 

“ After you had read,” 

“I did not read a line,” said Kirby; but his 
face convicted him, and his last hope of mercy 
wae gone, 

“You played the part of a spy—a sneaking, 
treacherous cur!’ said Perey, rising, whip in 
hand, “You tock a paltry reward, and inter- 
cepted the correspondence of a lady whose every 
hour of happiness I value more than I value 
your worthless life. You shall leave this place 
to-day ; return to my father and teil bim I have 
discovered the scheme. I cannot punish him 
—e he is my father ; but you shall enffer for 

4 ” 

Kirby was a young mau, eturdy, well knit, and 
under ordinary circumstances anything but a 
coward, But there were habits of respect and 
obedience to be overcome before he could raise a 
hand in self-defence against his master’s son, 
Still his brow darkened ominously when the 
whip was raised, and he greppled with Percy at 
the first blow. 

The well-trained muscles of young Falkland 
were more than s match for the rough, un- 
tutored strength of the fellow, and the lash fell 
upon him heavily, 

“So far I have kept my promise,” said Percy, 
as he let go his held. “Do not let me see your 
face again in Hires Césel. You have got nothing 
more than you deserve, If my father had not 
found a tool so ready to do his dirty work that 
dirty work would never have been done.” 

Kirby mutiered something under his breath as 
he went out. There was murder ia his eye— 
implacable, fierce hatred in his heart, Tt wasa 


} ent alone with Pere 
| without 





Henceforth their correspondence cculd be re- 
gular and unbroken, he said, in the long letter 
that he sent, and he was making arrangements 
for a return to England, if it were only for a 
week ; and he enclosed her English bank-notes 
to the amount of one hundred pounds; so the 
days began to look brighter than ever for Fai uy, 

But what pleased her most was his praise of 
her devotion—the faith that even when she 
thought herself neglected made her hide away 
and live by toil rather than go home and imperil 
their secret. 

“T shall give you a pleasant surprise some of 
these days,” he said. “When you and baby 
come home from a walk you will find me wait- 
ing for you in that precious Maple-street, I can 
imagine that street-—I know Pimlico so well—but 
you had better remain there till I come home, as 
you are used to the place, and we can make 
arrangements together. Perhaps you shall come 
back with me to Germany.” 

He meant that partial promise when he made 
it, though it was a promise more easily made 
than kept. 

A young and handsome English gentleman 
like Percy was very welcome in the Eiirse Cisel 
society while he was considered free and eligible 
—a wife would have been something of an en- 
cumbrance, especially as he dare. not acknow- 
ledge her yet 

But the promise delighted Fanny. She looked 
only at the thought of being with him. She 
thought of it with so much pleasure, that Artbur 
Wilson’s words involuntarily recurred to her, 

“ Nothing is so selfish as love,” he had said. 
“The very root of love is selfishness. Ip makes 
us slight our kindred, disobey our parents, neg- 
lect our social duties, forsake our friends, break 
every old sweet tie, no matter what pain it may 
cause those from whom we break, so that we can 
isolate ourselves with the chosen one.” 

And Fanny had done all these-—she was will- 
ing todo more, She had left her parents and 
forsaken her friends, and she could be more con- 
in a strange land than 
him with her friends and kindred 
round her, 

Mr, Wilson called upon her to see the result of 
the letter, and though she received him cordially, 
there was a great change. 

Fanny was oo longer dependent upon his 
friendehip and sympathy, She was xo 
the neglected, sorrowful girl, graieful for hie 
brotherly affection, because, except for him, she 
was quite alone, 

"Did I bring welcome tidings?” Mr. Wilson 
asked, and she answered gladly in the affirmative. 
The young man could not suppress a sigh. 

Yet I ought to be content, so that she is 
happy,” he thought, 
out the consequence of her infatuation. She will 
love him to the last, even should it bring her to 
misery.” 

“T may comeand see you sometimes,” he said. 
“The present is not everything, and perhaps you 
will find me useful, Frances, Is he coming 
home ¥” 

She assented with a gesture of the head, 

‘Then we shall have to separate.” 

“No, Mr. Wilson, we shali not,” said Fanny, 
decidedly, Her determination not to see him 
again vanished when he spoke and looked like 
that. “Loving me as he does, Percy cannot be 
leas than grateful to one who was co truly my 
friend in my bitterest hour of trial.” 

“We shall see,” 

He smiled sadly, and then they talked of other 
things. Fanny was glad of his society. He 
stayed away for a few days, and she missed him 
very much, receiving him on his next visit with 
such surprised pleasure that he rarely let an 
evening pass without seeing her. 

“ Percy cannot be angry witha pure friendship 


hatred that might be forgotten or grow weaker | like ours,” Fanny reflected, when debating within 
as time wenb on; but it was a hatred that; herself whether her interviews with Arthur 
would take full revenge if ever an opportunity | Wilson passed the boundary of the proprieties. 


for revenge occurred. 

Half an hour later Percy, calm as before— 
calmer, perhaps, for the excitement had spent 
itself--sat down to write to Fanny. He told her 
that he had discovered the treachery and punished 
the traitor, 


“Bub he has a very jealous temper, and some- 
tines I am almost afraid.” 

She felt that circurnstances had placed her in a 
curious dilemma. She must either run the risk 
of Percy’s jealousy or keep secret from him ; in 
either case a dangeroue thing to do. 


| intelligent than you are. 
longer | 


“Tt were useless to point | 





CHAPTER XXVIII." 
ESTRANGEMENT, 


Tre letter that Fanny longed for more than 
all the rest came soon, and Percy told her he 
would soon be home, 

His love, reavrakened into ardour, would not 
let him rest, aad he made early arravgements fer 
leaving Gerinany, 

He could not be spared from the works for 
any length of time, and he scarcely dared men. 
tion to his father that he premeditated leaving 
them at all; but the young man had cyiti- 
yated a sense of independence since he had 
tried and found his worth in the German contract. 

Yet there was some wisdom in the feeling that 
made him reluctant to brave bis father’s anger 
by avowing his marriage, and taking Fanny down 
to Penge as Mrs, Percy Falkland. Such a pro- 


ceeding at present would, he knew, lead to an 
irreconcilable quarrel and a total tion 
between him and his family, estrange him from 


his friends, and destroy his hope of ever in- 
heriting his father’s wealth. 

Percy was less afraid of work since he had 
grown accustomed to it; but he did not relish 
the idea of having to work throughout hie life- 
time, And it was not that alone; he thought 
that by a judicious course of action he might 
reconcile family to his marriage, and be on 
friendly terms with his father. 

He explained thoee ideas fully to Fanvy in the 
letter that.announced his return, 

“There are so many prejudices to overcome,” 
he said, “My mother—good old soul—affecie 
the Penge aristocracy, and my sisters are 
seriously afflicted with fine-ladyism. My father 
is an autocrat in his way; the self-made men 
are the hardest on those who have not made 
themselves. If your father were a rich old 
money-grubber—a member of the heavy pluio- 
cracy—if he could not write his name, and if bis 
marz stood for a few thousands, my respected 
paternal would give him the hand of friendship. 

“As it is, I must try the diplomatic—be 
the most dutiful of sons and the kindest of 
brothers, I must reach my mother through my 
sisters, and my father through my mother, | 
must do the pathetic and the sentimental ; make 
you, if possible, more beautiful, refined, aud 
I must work upon 
their sympathies ti)l the time is ripe for con- 
fession, and then we shall have a grand tableau 
of parental forgiveness and sisterly affection. 

“Tt will be better so, my pet. No man has 
a right to throw away a chance of reconciliation, 
and sunder himself from his friends, I covid 
set them at defiance easily, but I think the 
gentler means the better, A little patience, and 
my wife will be received into society, welcomed 
by my sisters for her own sake as well ae mine. 
My sisters are very good girls when you know 
them,” 

Fanny liked him better than ever for the 
thoughtful wisdom of that letter—it revealed 
the sterling goodness of a heart that love had 

urified. She, of course, would have been con- 
tent to dwell with him in a desert—or, say, 
a snug little cottage, where they could be quite 
away from the world, and find sufficient happiness 
in each cther’s society. 

Still, it would be more pleasant to be re- 
ceived and have pleasant social intercourse witb 
his family. A girl, no matter how stoical affec- 
tion may make her, does not like to be looked 
down upon by her huaband’s friends, Fanny 
felt herself fully their equal, and sometimes she 
thought fate had been a little hard upon her in 

iving her old Biil West for a father, and 
alkland-row for a birthplace. 

It was a curious sense of pride, She was 
ashamed of her parenta when she ought to bare. 
been proud of herself for proving that. lowly 
birth and humble training could not conquer 
the delicacy of her instincts, and the superiority 
of her mind. 

Percy was coming home. He had even Axed 
the day when she might be certain of his arrival, 
and she broke the news gently, to Arthur 
Wilson as an intimation that his visits had better 


cease. 
“T know~I know,” he said, sadly, “and i 
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shall leave my Eden with more regret than you 
can ever feel.” 

“T am afraid you think too much of me,” 
said Fanny, quietly, ‘There are other women 
better and more worthy of you than I am, even 
if I were free,” 

“And you are not, Will the fetters ever be 
broken ?” 

* Never, I hope,” said the girl, so earnestly that 
Arthur looked at her with a dim suspicion that 
had come to him more than once of late, It was 
a suspicion of the truth, for he knew Fanny's 
nature so well that he believed her fully capable 
of sacrificing even her good name for the man she 
loved. 

“Ti it were that,” he thought, ‘‘ the dream 
would end. I could go the old world way pas- 
sive, if not content—meet with some pretty doll, 
with whom and myself there would be about as 
much sympathy as there is between earth and 
shy--eonaolli g that would be content with the 
hum-drum respectability of an existence made 
up of the rate-collector, the landlord, the house- 
hold tradesmen, and the milliner—something 
that would be content to dreas herself for me to 
look at ; nurse my children sometimes ; strum 
on the piano, and drive me mad with the trivial 
nonsense that women of the day delight in. Bah! 
how the soul sinks at the prospect, rebels against 
being compelled to plod in the beaten track-— 
living as others have lived, doing nothing more 
than others have done, dying like the rest— 
merely dying.” 

Fanny could tell by the play of his features 
that the tone of his reflections was bitter. 

“ Don’t you think,” he asked suddenly, “ that 
it is a pity two between whom there is such sym- 
pathy did not meet earlier '” 

“ Perhaps. Butis the question wise now ?” 

“Ah, Frances! a woman can be calm and 
strong with the man she does not care for, when 
she is strengthend by her love for another.” 

‘* This is not fair,” she said repoachfully. “ We 
might be such good friends if you were wiser. 
Some of these days I shall have to say I will 
never see or to you any more.” 

“Then I shall wait patiently till you want me, 
and you will want me, remember ; and, remem- 
ber, that no matter in what circumstances you 
came, you will be welcome here,” 

He touched his breast with an action of singu- 
lar grace, The strong, strange love would not 
be vanquished. 

“ Whea is Ae coming?” Arthur asked, with the 
involuntary bitterness of tone with which he 
always referred to Percy, 

“On the tenth.” 

* And this is the seventh. I have only to see 
you twice more, Frances, and then farewell.” 

“ Just for atime ; until he brings me to Paxton- 
street to thank you and Mrs. Wilson, as he will, 
when I have told him everything.” 

Arthur dissented silently. 

_ '* For these two evenings,” he said, “ we are to 
ve the friende of old, and not a whisper, not a 
thought of him shall disturb our way. We will 
have a long ramble on the last evening, Frances, 
for we may never meet again.” 

There was much resignation in his voice, the 
quiet sadness of one who felt that he was giving 
up his lost love to her fate, 

They went for that last ramble on the evening 
of the ninth, and Percy arrived while they were 
awar, 

He had travelled night and day, taking no 
reat, and so he reached London that evening in- 
stead of the following morning. 

He was bitterly disappointed, when on in- 
quiring for Mrs, Percy the landlady informed him 
she was out, 

‘For long 1” he inquired. 

__'* Not very long,” replied Mrs, Naylor, wonder- 
ing who this second handsome gentleman could 
be, “She is only with Mr. Wilson, and they are 
neve 4 eg 

ith w Wins Sd 
Papi m}” said Percy, kvittixg his brows 

“Mr, Wilson, sir ; a very nice gentleman, and 
& very intimate friend, sir, He is here nigh 
every day,” 

It tried Percy’s gentlemanly self-control moet 


severely to hear this, and keep his features from 
exposing his displeasure, 

He wanted to know more of Mr. Wilson, 
Fanny had mentioned » Mrs. Wilson in her let- 
ter, but not a word of Mr, Wilson, 

“ Will you step in and wait, sir, if it’s particu- 
lar? In the front parlour, please, sir, and I will 
let Mrs, Percy know directly she comes in,” 

Percy walked in and waited, The landlady, 
unconscious of the fatal injury she was doing, 
went on talking of her lodger and Mr. Wilson 
till the darkest and worst suspicions arose in his 
breast, 

“TI am sure she won’t be long,” said Mrs. 
Naylor, mistaking his nervous agitation for im- 

tient waiting. “My Polly is upstairs, nursing 
ww baby, and she never leaves the little thing 

te,” 

Her baby-—his baby. Percy would have 
bounded up the stairs to see the infantile trea- 
sure that had formed such a large portion of his 
anticipated pleasure in coming home ; but he was 
on the rack with jealous doubt. He would wait 
and see who this Mr. Wilson was. 

He had not to wait long. He sat in the parlour, 
with the door ly open, when Fanny, never 
dreaming of presence, came home with 
Arthur. He heard them talking in the ge, 

“ This is our farewell, Frances,” said the deep, 
rich voice of Mr. Wilson—‘ that to-morrow, 30 
happy for you, so wretched for me! It is like 
giving you up for ever to part now!” 

“ Don’t speak so sadly, Arthur. Ours was a 
dream that could not go on for ever. You must 
forget me.” 

ts I will try.” 

Then Percy distinctly heard a long and 
passionate kiss, and the utterance of a few 
emotional words in farewell. The door closed on 
Mr, Wilson, Fanny sighed as she went upstairs. 

“I must not see hima again,” she thought, “ It 
was wrong of him to kiss me like that; but he 
looked so despairing that I could not help 
pitying him.” 

At that moment--as she turned towards hex 
bed room to fetch baby—-Percy entered, and she 
leaped towards him with a cry of joy; but he 
swept her from him with a fierce motion of the 
arm. The savage, jealous fury on his face was 
tiger-like, 

“Did I come home for this?’ he whispered, 
with an oath, “Wretched, shameless girl | 
Hypocrite ! liar! Where was your faith?” 

In an instant she comprebended the fatal 
error into which he had fallen, and she knelt, 
clinging to his hand, mute with beseeching 
a But Percy turned his face away in angry 

oubt. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
QUITE DISCARDED, 


Mr. Farxianp did not care for an explanation, 
He did not listen, and would not believe. No 
thing is more cruel, unreasoning, and cowardly 
than jealousy, and Percy was a very jealous man, 
-“ Tf you knew him,” said Fanny—“ how good, 
how noble, how kind he is—you would not so 
misjudge me. I tell you sacredly, dear Percy, 
that we are innocent of even the slightest shadow 
of wrong. It was so unfortunate that you came 
just then.” 

He laughed bitterly. 

“Very, for you, or I might have remained in 
happy ignorance that you encouraged the visits 
of a stranger even to the hour of my coming 
home. You need not kneel, madam, and you 
need not cry. Tears are wept easily—-as easily 
as falsehoods are spoken,” 

“ But I am innocent—indeed I am.” 

“One would scarcely expect you to confess 
your guilt,” he said, in sarcastic scorn. “ But 
you will permit me to use my own judgment. I 
hear that my wife is in the habit of receiving 
the visite of a gentleman with whom she is on 
terms so intimate as to excite remark. I am 
kind enough to doubt what I hear until you save 
me further trouble by proving the truth.” 

“ Mr. Wilson is only a friend,” 

“I have the old-fashioned prejudice of an 





not care to divide a woman’s love with anyone— 
and I should be sorry to break such a pleasant 
intimacy. Your friend and you are welcome to 
each other,” 

Mr. Falkland did not raise his voice, He 
remembered that to be violent was to be un- 
gentlemanly, so he spoke quietly, though his son) 
was full of fury. He was polite and sarcastic, 
though he felt himself wronged ; and his heart 
ached, for he loved her. 

“Perey, dear,” said Fanny, in a voice that 
quivered with anguish at his anger and his dis- 
belief, “if you would let me tell you everything, 
you would see how innocent I am. I have beex 
indiacreet, perhaps—thoughtlees, but guilty, 
never. My love has never left you for 2 moment, 
and J have looked forward to this meeting with 
such joy. J have never been false to you, Percy 
—never, as I hope to rise again.” 

His lip curled. 

“ A woman’s idea of falsity is such an elastic 
one,” he sneered, “ If we lived in » pastoral age, 
and if men were angels, I might see no harm 
in my wife receiving visits and exchangivg kisees 
with astranger. {am sorry that! have disturbed 
the pretty little comedy. My part in it is to 
retire from the scene with good grace, and leave 
you to the idol of your choice, There shall be no 
scandal, believe me, I do uot blame your hero, 
Mr, Wilgon, I have no intention of calling him 
out, and shooting him. I have no intention of 
acting the part of the outraged husband for his 
amusement, I have no intention of entering into 
rivalry with him, for the sake of your love.” 

The cold sarcasm struck Fanny with despair. 
The emotion had gradually left his face, and it 
was white and rigid aa stone. : 

“ Rash and shameful as your conduct has been, 
I wil! not leave you to the mercy of the world,” 
he went on. “You shall have the income that 
my father has allotted you, and you can keep our 
secred or not, as you please, Should you divulge 
it, I shall take immediate steps to repudiate you, 
I do not desire to make a public parade of my 





sorrow and your sin in a divorce court, but if 
you force the necessity upon me I shall not 
shrink from it. I will bear that fetter that 
debars me for ever from the society of one who 
might love and honour me, Even if I were free 
I should not care to incur the risk of a second 
disappointment.” 

“ Percy—-Percy,” she murmured, “you are 
killing me!” . 

* Well, you have destroyed two lives,” he said, 
moodily, ‘‘ for mine is a wreck, and yours is lost. 
I bope that he for whom you have made the 
sacrifice is worthy of it.” 

He made an attempt to pass her and reach the 
door, but she clung to his knees, He would not 
look at the pale, wistful face; it would have 
unnerved him, and left him uuable to do what 
he thought was his duty. 

“ Our baby,” she moaned 

“You must give him up. He shall be sent 
for and taken care of. And let mego. Ii you 
were lying dead at my feet I should have no 
more faith in your innocence than I have now.” 

He unclasped her hands, and moved away. 
Fanny gazed at him ina kind of stupor, and as 
he opened the door the whole dreadful truth 
flashed upon her, the stern face gazed at her for 
& moment in agonized regret, and then he was 
gone. She fell forward on her face in a deep anc 
dangerous swoon. He heard a low cry, but did 
not turn back, 

Out in the street he gave way to the silent 
bitterness of reflection. He was grievously 
disappointed. The testimody of an angel would 
not have shaken his conviction that Fanny had 
wronged him. He measured a woman's duty to 
her husband by the strictest line, and gave Peuny 
no mercy for her indiscretion, Cyesar may uave 
little weaknesses of his own, but C:csar’s wife: 
must be above suspicion. 


(To be continued.) 














SprecTactes were worn only by people of means: 
in the sixteenth centary, as they cost not less 
than £3 a pair, and the larger the lenses and 
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FACETLA, 


Sin, I need a change.” Head of Firm: “ All 
t. Try getting down to the office ab 8.30 | 
¢ morning instead of 10,” 

A.: “Do you know that man we jast met?” 
B.: ‘* Yes. He's a sort of relative of mine, He 
married the girl I was engaged to,” 

Dar: nat’s the matter, old man? Can't 
you find your umbrella?” Van: “Gad! I'm 
not trying to-~-I’m looking for a better one.” 

Mustr: ‘ Why is that new. boarder over at 
he other table raising a fuss about the oyster 

up?” Crusty: “Maybe he found an oyster 
in it.” 

Teaczen: ‘ Now, who can tell me which 
travels the faster—heat or coldi”. Johnny 
promptly): “Heat, of course, Anybody can 
atch cold,” 


FRIEND 





few. 
Yre 


: “ And you are very happy?” Bride: 
“Very. Almost every day I hear of somo other 
irl who would have jumped at the chance; to 
marry my husband,” 





Morwer (locking into room): “ What's Franky 
erying for?” Willy : “ He’s crying for niy cake.” 
Mother: Nauchty boy ! Whatdid he do with 


the piece I gave him?” Willy: “Oh, 1 ate his 
up first 1” 
Pine: “I wonder if the English peopie will 


ever abolish the House of Lords?” *yke: 
‘Well, if they do, the House of Lords won't 
know avything about it until about fifty years 
after it has happened.” 


Boarnia House Mistress (at Sunday dinner) ; 
‘Mr. Lightweight, why do you not eat some 
hicken ¢°’ Mr, Lightweight ‘who has laboured 


fifteen minutes trying to carve a leg): Thanks; 
I never work on Sunday.” 
‘Wu, Wailace,” esid five-year-old Marion 
Who was a Visitur, “ 1'm as hungry as you are and 
idu’t cry when your mamma gaid we couldn’t | 
love another bisouit before dianer.” “Of course | 
a You ain’t at home,” retorted Wallace 


Trim Mrs “gy 





giggling girl is becoming a nuisance to me.” Sim- 


! 


Trars Costomex: “See here! All my friends 
are laughing at this suit I bought of you. They 
say it's a mile too big.” - Dealer (gently): “ Mine 
frient, I know de cloding peesness Letter dan 
your frieads do, Shust you vai till it rains.” 

Bor: “ Grandpa, I wish you'd buy me a pony.” 
Grandpa (9 philanthropist): “My son, think of 
the poor boys who can’t even 


boys whose papas have ponies to sell and nobody 
will buy.” 

Lrrrie Paul was sent with a bunch of flowers 
toa lady on her birthday, and waited in silence 
after he had been dismissed. Lady: ‘ Well, my 
little man, what are you waiting for now?” 
Paul: “ Mamma said I was not to ask for a piace 
of cake, but wait till got it.” He got the cake, 

Exasrnine Paystcian (for insurance company): 
*T’'m afraid we can’t take you, sir, You ate too 
great a risk.” Applicant (resignedly): “ Well, 

haps Iam. The fact is, that when I get sick 

fever send for a doctor. I just lay around until 
I get well” Examining Physician: “Eh! Um 
—we'll take you.” 

Bossar : “ Sister will be down in a few minutes, 
Mr. Softiy ; she’s upstairs rehearsing.” Mr. 
Softly (who has come prepared): ‘“W—hat, is 
she rehearsing, B—bobby 1” Bobby: “I don’t 
know ; but she’s standing in front of the mirror 
and blushing, and seying, ‘ Oh, Mr. Softiy—er— 
this is so sudden!” 

Eorra: “IL hate that Mr, Wilson!” Sadie: 
“Why, what has happened? I thought you 
liked him ever so much!” Edith : “ He said | 
couldn't whistle, and just to show him I could, I 
puckered up my mouth, just as sweet aud round 
—and what do. you think hedid?” Sadie (blush- 
ing): “ How should I know?” Edith; “ Well, 
the little fool just let me whistle !” 

‘THe miniater forgot to perform the duty at the 
proper time, but remembered the omission before 
entering the pulpit to preach. Tho result was 
that he announced: “I publish the banuns of 
marriage between John M., widower, and Hliza- 
beth N., spiaster ;” and without a pause or in- 


lam sfraid I am getting old. A | troduction of any kind, he then read out the text 


of hie sermon, ‘‘ And the last state of that man is 


uigz You are not getting old ; you are merely | worse than the first.” 


yetting middle-aged, 
old you will 
again.” 


When you begin 
commence liking giggling girls 
[xscraNce AcENT:; 
that thecompany has declined to isaue a policy 

n your life.” Applicant: ‘‘ Why? Is the doc- 

rs report unfavourable?" Insurance Agent: 

Oh, not at all; cub you occasionally act as 
referee at football matches.” 

A apy bad justlost her husband. A gentle- 
maa living next door, on calling tosee her, found 
her, to his great surprise, playing on the harp, 
and said: “ Dear me! I expected to fiud you in 
deep distress.” “ Ah!” the lady pathetically re- 
plied, “ you should have seen me yesterday.” 

‘“Suatt I write out Dodson'’s bill ?’” asked the 
clerk. “No,” returned the head of the firm, 
after some deliberation. “I think you'd better 
haveit printed. Get about a hundred copies or 

»% You'll need that number before he pays it, 
aad time and money will be saved in the end.” 

“TY pon’? see why Ethel is always so popular 
with the men,” she remarked, ‘“ Well,” he 
ceplied, “it goes to show that business-like 
methods pay the best in the end, She has a 
reputation for the greatest promptness in re- 
turning a ciag when the engagement is broken,” 

_ “Darra,” he said, “do you think your father 
diviaes my purpose?” The lovely girl did not 
ponder at all. She anawered at once. “ Regi- 
nald,’’ she whispered, “I think he suspects. For 
upwards of a week now he has devoted an hour 
each afternoon to practising the drop-kick with 
a bag of sand.” 

Lossy Louncer: “How was the play last 
night?” Fireniter: “ Wonderful | Most artistic 
and dramatic production seen in years, Held 
the audience spell-bound from first to last, Why, 
sir, in some of the thrilling situations there were 
times when not a sound could be heard but the 
hard breathing of Othello, the suppressed sobs of 
Desdemona, and the conversation ia the boxes.” 





to grow | 


“Tm sorry to say, sir, | 


I BELIEVE & woman's sphere is the homie,” 
The lady of actvanced 


words, 


but,"—here he 
be old maids,” 
allude to him as a brute, so there! 


there ! 
it, sir,’ 
se 


sun: 


his examination. 





would drop into Bigg, Sale & Co's, and ged it,’ 


counter 


skin, blue eyes, aud sweet little-——” 





mind, dear, I'll go and get them myeeif,” 


get bread to eat.” | 
Boy : ‘*I was thinkin’ of them—the poor little | 


ideas — and years 
— gazed at him ecornfully a» he spoke the 
“You forget,”"—her tone was harsh and 
| atrident—“ you are addressing a New Woman!” 
* Yes,” he said, “now they cail ’em new women, 
added emphasis—it used to 
Afterwards she was heard to 


A certary superintendent of schools had a way 
of thundering questions at the children that 
completely deprived them of their wits, One 
day he called the third-reader class to stand upon 
the floor, and began a promiscuous catechism. 
At last, pofnting bis finger at a small, shrinking 
figure at the end of the class, Le shouted: “ You 
What do you understand by climate?” 
The answer came in a weak scared voice, “ Get up 


A salut? youth undergoing examination for 
admission to one of the Government departments 
found himself confronted with the question: 
* What is the distance from the earth to the 
“Not knowing. the exact number of 
miles,” he wrote in reply, “ Iam unable to state 
acwurately ; but I don’t believe the sun is near 
enough to interfere with the proper performance 
of my duties if I get this clerkship.” He passed 


Wirs: “ My dear, I need a little more of this 
stuff, and some trimming to match, I wish you 


member... That blonde girl at the trimming- 
nows your tastes and will doubtless 
select just the sors of trimming you want—I 
mean the girl with the golden hair, alabaster 
“There 
are a number of things I want down town. Never 


Av am“! At Home,” given by a country gentle. 

man's wife, the footman to do duty for a 

butler. The said footman was much astonished 

at the thin bresd-and-butter with which he 
served his mistress’s guests, As he was serving 
an ancient dowager for the fourth time he said 

to her, in a voice which was meant for a whisper, 

but which was audible to the whole room; “Ii 

you slap three or four slices together, mum, 
maybe you can get a bite.” 

Rscentty in a West End drawing-room a 
fashionable young lady of good family was intro- 
duced to a rich American girl from Chicago, 
During the course of their conversation the Eng 

| lish girl, whose father was a famous lawyer, said : 
“Father was called to the Bar whea quite a 
young man, and still keeps at it’ “You don’t 
tell?” said the fair Chicagoan... “ Why, pop was 
there, too, an’? started a long tine ago, but bas 
retired now, He said he just guessed he waen’t 
going to stay mixing drinks a!l his life,” 

Youna Farmer Mepprrs (at tea): “ What in 
Heaven’s name is the-.matter with: the cake, 
Gloroza?”> Bride (a Londom girl): ‘Why, 
darling, there can surely be nothing the matter 
with it | I followed the recipe exactly. Maybe 
it was the fault of the eggs. I thought eggs wore 
soft and yellow inside, but these were white 
and brittle all the way through, and I had to 
powder them with the flat-iron and-———” “ Where 
did you find them ?” . “In the hen-house, dar- 
ling. There was only one egg in each nest, and 
——" “Glorosa, you have used my china nest- 
eggs” 8 

Is a provincial town a gentleman way surprized 
to recoguise the face of a person who was hawk- 
ing shoe-strings and buttomhooks at a street 
corner, as that of one of his regimental comrade 

‘in the war, He went up to the man, greeted 
him warmly, and assured. him of his sympathy. 
He. was much grieved, he said, to see an old 
soldier in such a plight. When he bad expressed 
himeelf ab some length in this manner he was 
suddenly interrupted by his former acquaintance. 
“Tim much obliged for your pity,” he remarked, 
drily ; ‘but how mang pairs of shoe-strings wil! 
you buy }” 

He was plunged into the vortex of perplexity, 
and the girl was stending resolutely upon the 
brink, gazing down at him. He looked: uP at her 
helplessiy, ‘‘ And you object to my calling s0 
frequently?" ‘* Yes,” she said." And Dam not 
to be your escort on all occasions, a8 heretofore?’ 
“No,” “Nor eall you Kate?” °" No.” “ Nor 
think of you any longer ay my sweetheart ‘” 
“No.” He gazed upon her as a man standing at 
the station gazes at the train ‘he has just lost. 
“Well,” he groaned, “ihe end of our romance 
has come, and there is nothing for ue to do but 
get married.” The beauty’s dark eyes beamed 
with triumph. 

Ay old lady, travelling on one of the Yorkshis 
lines, made herself particularly obnoxious te the 
guard by putting her head out of the carriage 
window at every station to ask: “Is this Arm- 
ley?” As it wasa very hot day, and the traiu * 
crowded one, the guard et last lost his temper, 
and said: “My dear madam, make yourself 
easy; I'l come and tell you when we reach 
Armley.” This he did ; and, finding her asleep 
: | he awoke her, “Ma'am,” he said, “look sharp! 
here we are at Armiey,” ‘Nay, lad |” answered 
the phlegusatic old dame, “I don’t want te get 
aht; I nobbut (only) want to see t’ place out 
Jobnny’s eldest lass works at 1” 

A WSLL-KNOWN iDi0T—Willie Dawson—~belong- 
ing to the parish of Lanan, in Forfarshire, often 
astonished pecple by his replies. The congregs- 
tion of his parish church had for some time on- 
noyed the minisier by their habit of sleepioe 
’ | in church. He had often endeavoured to impress 


| Husbaad (a smart fellow): “Let me see. Oh, 1} them with the impropriety of such conduct, and 
| know. That's the store where they have so many | one day when Willie was sitting in the front 
| pretiy girls, isn’t ic?” “ Y-e-n.” © Yes, I re- | gallery wide-awake, when many were slumbering 


round him, the clergyman endeavoured to awaken 
the attention of his hearers by stating the fact, 
saying: “You see even Willie Dawson, the 
idiot, does not fall asleep as.so many of you are 
doing.” Willie, not liking to be thus d ' 
coolly replied: “Ay, and if I hadma been daft 
I micht ha’ been sleepin" too,” 
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{Tus Princess of Wales and. the Princesses 
Victoria and Maud are to Jeave town about the 
middle of July, and they will proceed to Gmun- 
den, to spend a month with the Duke and Duchess 
of Cumberland at their beautiful place on the 
Trgun See, before going to Denmark, where they 
are to stay for two or three montha. 

Awone other birthday presents that the Queen 
sent to the Duchess of York on her twenty- 
eighth natal day was a large family Bible, in 
which are to be written aud signed by. the 
and Duchees of York the names, dates of bith, 


and dates of baptisra of all the children that may’ 


beppen to be born to the present Royal House of 
Yor 

Tue Queen of Italy is said to. be not only the 
most beautiful but one of the best Soa 
of all European queens. She speaks Huplis 
French, German and Spanieh, reads Latin and 
Greek, knows the great. poets thoroughly, reads 
Darwin, Ruskin, and much theological literature, 
is a botanist and logist, and devotes much 
time to charitable projetts, 

Tux Ameer of Afghanistan or “7 his —- 
for his jourpey to England etay here wit! 
everything wprors cba his comfort and happi- 
ness, and to enable worthily to maintain his 
dignity. Each one of the large retinue of the 
Prince received a considerable sum of mouey to 
spend while in England ; not one attendant came 
with less than two or thrée hundred pounds, and 
according to the degree of rank, it react:es a thou- 
sand or over, 

Tus Danish Court painter, Tuxen, who cxe- 
coted a large picture representing the marriage 
of the Duke of York for the Queen, has received 
a commission from the Emperor of Russia for a 
huge eye of: the Imperial marriage last 
December, This work is to be sixteen feet long 
aad thirteen feet high, and all the personages 
depicted in it are to give special sittings to the 
artist. " There are to be three copies of the pic- 
ture, which are to be presented severally to the 
Queen, to the King and Queen of Denmark, and 
to the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of, Hesse. 

Arter the wedding ceremony the Dake and 
Duchess d'Aosta will proceed to Italy and pass 
several days in Rome... Their Royal Hignesses 
will occupy the same apartment occupied by the 
German Emperor in the Quirinal Palace. There 
will be .a few féles given ov this occasion, . the 
principal ones being a large dinner party and a 
garden party in the Quirinal Gardens, 
Princess Letizia, who will then have assunted the 
venerable title of Dowager Princess, will aleo 
proceed to Rome at the same time, and inhabit 
the Consulat Palazzo, 

Ta Prince of Wales iz to visit Cirencester on 
July 25th for the Jubilee of the Royal Agricul- 
tural College, when he.will probably. be the 
guest of Lord and Lady Bathurst at Cirencesier 
House, The Prince leaves town for the season 
on Monday, July 29th, when he goes to Good- 
wood, on @ visit to the Duke of Richmond, until 
the afternoon of Friday, August 20d, and then to 
Cowes for about twelve days. 

Tig Queen of Portugal is ‘said to have saved 
her busband’s life duripg 8 recent bull-fight held 
atthe pees Thousands of spectators 
Were present, and no gne had eyes for aught save 
-he celebrated Guerritta, the most popular 
toreador in Portugal, who was surpassing all 
previous feats on that occasion, So greatly were 
®'| absorbed that it Was not remarked that a 
strong wind had arisen, which caused the flag- 
poste to eréak ominously, . Suddenly the atten- 
tion of those seated opposite the royal box 
‘“ccame distracted from the toreador, and the 
people rosé én masse, waving frantically to the 
‘ing and crying out that he was in danger. The 
Queen, who sat beside him, glauced upwards, and 
Was just in time to spring up, and, by dint of 
‘superhuman exertion, cateh and hold up the 
falling flag-staff, which would otherwise have 
etruck the King on the head. Had it not been 
for her presence of mind his Majesty must have 





STATISTICS. 


800/000 pounds of tea are consumed in Eng- 
lend daily, ~~, 
| Great Britany pays £100,000,000 a year for 
imported foods. 

Prosgotizes fired from modern high-test guns 
fly through the air at a speed of 1,968 miles 
per hour, 

Tur British Empire and its dependencies and 
colonies embrace 11,000,000 square miles, or 
about the size of all Africa, 

THE average weight of women’s clothing in 
winter is much greater than that which adorns 
the opposite sex, Worth once said that the 
weight of a man’s winter clothes averaged 
15ibs,; 0f a woman’s, 1Sibs, 





GEMS. 


Meron is the very hinge of business, and 
there is no method without punctuality. 

THe essence of knowledge is, having it, to 
apply it; not having it, to confess your igno- 
rance, 

Srroxe minds will be strongly bent, and usu- 
ally labour under a atrong bias ; but there is 
no mind so weak and powerless as not to have 
inclinations, and none so guarded as to be 
without its prepossessions, 

Tue face is an expression of the soul; and 
each thought, each expression makes an im- 
perishable impression on the seul, Byery word 
spoken and every action done in the presence 
of a human being make an impression for eter- 
nity upon an immortal soul. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Appts# SHort Caxu.—Season good apple-ssuce 
with butter, sugar and spices if desirable. Make 
a short cake, open and butter it and spread with 
the apple-sauce in layers, Serve with sweetened 
whipped cream: 

OPBaARD BARLEY and ApPies.—Pick and wash 
four ounces of pearl barley, and let it stand in 
water twelve hours; drain and put it into a pan 
with three pints of water ; add a little salt and 
boil for two hours ; pour this intoa pie-dish which 
has been well buttered; add half a pound of 
peeled and cored appies and two ounces of sugar. 

in a moderate oven for oue hour. Serve 
with sugar and cream. 

Ham Croquerres.—Take equal parte of finely 
minced ham and plain boiled rice, carefully 
dried, "The ham should be passed two or three 
times through a mincing machine to insure its 
being perfectly fine. Mix the ingredients to- 
gether, season with cayeune pepper, salt, and a 
suspicion of mace; moisten with a raw egg and 
thev mould into smal! croquettes ; dip in egg, 
then ‘n bread-craumbs and fry in boilivg fat. 
Frostep Rice Puppix7.—Cook in double 
boiler till soft—about one hour-—one cup rice in 
one quart of milk ; before taking out add a little 
salt, and butter the size of an egg, Beat together 
the yolks of three eggs and the grated: peel of 
one lemon ; add to the rice, and pour into the 


juice of the lemon. Spread over the pudding, 
aud set-in the oven a few minutes to brown. 

Prove Jetiy.—-One half pound prunes cooked 
soft in one and one-half pints, water. Remove 
the stones carefully from the prunes, and add the 
water in which the prunes were cooked to one 
half box of gelatine, previously dissolved in 
water, one-half-cup sugar, and then add the 
prunes ; cook a few minutes, and then turnintoa 
mould and set ‘on the ice to harden, To be 
served with whipped cream, or cream and pow- 


dish it isto be served fa. Beat the whites of | 
the eggs with one cup sugar and the strained | 





dered sugar. If the water in which the prunes 





been killed on the spot, for the pole was gur- 
“mounted by a heavy wooden ball, 


water to equal the original pint and a half, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wuen first taken from mines opals are &0 
tender that they can be picked to pieces with the 
finger-nail. 

Over 400 diamonds are known to have beeh 
recovered from the ruins of Babylon, Many 
are uncut, but most are polished on one or two 
sides only. 

To this day Lapp men and women dress 
precisely alike. They wear tunics belted loosely 
at the waist, tight breeches and. wrivkled leathern 
stockings, pointed shoes ; their whole appearance, 
in short, is identical, 

Or all games golf is one in which women can 
most nearly compete with men—a difference o! 
perhaps not more than nine strokes on the rouud 
reckoning as the levelling handicap between 
average players of eivher sex, 

Tae ancient Egyptian cats were yellow, with 
reddish stripes, such as are occasionally seen 
nowadays, and called by eome Venetian cats. 
The cat was domesticated in Eurcpe shortly after 
the Christian era, and the first specimens brov yb.t 
into England were very highly valued. 

Mera chromium has been successfully cow- 
bined with aluminium, producing a compound as 
hard as steel. The two metals cannot be com- 
bined as such, bnt the ores are mized and then 
submitted to the action of the electric current is 
the furnace, when the compound metal is pro- 
diced, 

Evgeny year a number of boys are sent from 
Siam by the King to England to leara diff rent 
things, One learns upholstery, one Icarns type 
Writing, one learos languages, one learns science, 
and so o., When they return to Siam each 
takes with him some different information 
ixapart to others, 

Some birds in Patagonia have a foolish habit of 
roosting low down, close to the ice, and in the 
morning one may sometimes sée the curions sight 
of scores of these unfortunates with their tails 
frozen into the ice, There they may be compelled 
to remain until the sun, by the process of melting 
them out, liberates the prisoners. 


One secret of the willow’s marvellous tenacity 
of life is to be found ia the fact that it sendy its 
roots a long way in search of moisture, It wae 
discovered after av important aqueduct had 
caved in that its walls were cracked and filled fox 
many feet with roots. These roots came from 
willows at least thirty feet distant. 

Turpine wheels are being tried instead of 
screws ae the propelling power on small steamers 
at Dresden, Experiments made with one beat, 
propelled firet with a three- bladed screw and then 
with a turbine wheel, showed that a epeed five 
per cent. greater could be obtained with ten per 
cent, less horse-power by using the wheel, 


Tue unreliability of certain processes of pre- 
paring diastase has given no little trouble to per- 
sons engaged in occupations requiring a large 
amount of this substance. Diastase is the 
ferment formed during the germinatior of grain. 
Itis a soluble nitrogenous ferment capable of 
converting starch and dextrin into sugar. From 
Japan comes a new process of preparing this 
substance, A variety of mushroom ie cultivated, 
on wheat bran, It throws out roots that gather 
to itself tiny crystals of diastase, and the entire 
plant seems to be a collector or generator of this 





ferment. A report of the experiments made with 
this method contains the followiog statement : 
“Piastase of purity sufficient for commercial 
purposes was obtained in considerable quantities 
by washing the bran and afterwards crystallizing 
the diastase from ihe water, Equal parts of 
diastase and crude wheat bran in the proportion 
of ten per cent, of prepared grain will produce, 
it is said, a more perfect conversion than ten per 
cent, of the best malt. The use of the bran for 
this purpose does not seem to injure it for feed- 
ing, as cattle flourish on it. This diastase will 
produce twenty per cent. of alchohol in a evitable 
sugar solition.” The importance of this dis- 


were cooked has boiled away, add enough boiling | covery will be at once apporent to users of this 
i ferment, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. J.—At Somerset House 

Verg.—In the reign of Oharles LI. 

@. B.—All you cap do is to advertise. 

In Trovsie.—Take legal action at once. 
Caariie.—We cannot help you in your search. 
Anxtovs.—It is not possible to do as you suggest. 

A. 8.—You would be Hable to prosecution for bigamy. 


Wrararvt.—There is nothing for it but to take legal 
attion. 


Ozpaic.—Look#in the London Directory ; thare are 
sovoral, 


Qurist.—At the address of the association, wherever 
that may be. 


Inquisrrive.—The crocodile’s egg is about the size of 
that of the goose. 

Surrerex.— What you require .is medical advice, and 
that we do not give. 


Q. S3.—Scotch sloe and Irish blackthora are the same 
plant—a stunted shrub. 


Cowstayr Reanxr.—A sharp penknife is about the 
safest thing that can be used. 


ALec.—The word rounicipal is pronounced as though 
spelled mu-nis-e-pal ; the accent on the second syllable. 


Awastasia.—Perhaps some physician who has had 
experience in almilar cases could prescribe successfully 
for you, 

P, G.—We cannot help you in the matter, you had 
better consult some brother expert as to the process 
you speak of. 


Disrresstp.~-No cure for bow legs when the indivi- 
dual has grown beyond childhood; the bones have then 
“set” permanently. 

Bos.—It is the prerogative of the Crown to create 
poers at will, although our present Queen does so only 
on the advice of her Ministers. 

0. &,—Almost all of the leading papers of the large 
cities have advertisements of taxi peeatete. Through 
these you can obtain information. 

Bettz.—A smile, a slight inclination «i the head is 
all that is required, as the gentleman usually offers his 
arm, which she immediately accepts. 

Nervous.—Practice differs so much in different loca- 
lities that it is not easy to give a definition of best man's 
duties which will fit all places and classes. 


Jostina.-You could not pointedly ask the young 
man what his intentions were. Your mother could, 
with very strict propriety, put the question to him. 


JanET.—A liberal kling of powdered borax, when 
persevered with, frst lessens, and finally drives them 
gwar but it needs patient perseverance and a liberal 


Puzziep.—The nineteenth century began January 
Ist, 1801, and will be completed December 3ist, 1900. 
It is called the nineteenth century bocause the last year 
completes the 1900. 

Motty.—The choice of a wedding dress should turn 
largely on the circumstances and the after life of the 
young couple. Many young girls get up an elaborate 
Costume that they never use afterward.’ 

Youxa Lover.—The salute at meeting and parting is 
all suffictent. Lovers of every degree, and especially 
young ones, should always bear in mind the old adage 
about ty and an ignoble consequen se. 

OCrcery.—In packing furs away in camphor remember 
that the pieces should not touch the fur. This will 
make the colour lighter. If the gum may be put in 
little bags, and thus protected, it will not affect the 
éur. 


W. B.—No doubt at all about New Zealand being a 
healthier country than this; its climate is much less 
; Itke our own with all the evil taken out of it; 


aevere 
enow seldom falls there, and really never lies when it 
does fall. 


Amaltion,—Do not hesitate because you cannot devote 
If you can spare it an hour or 
two each day you will be making progress toward the 
proficiency necessary to acquire to make a respectable 


all your time to the art. 


“iving by it. 


Gerarp.—Strictly speaking, the best society is that 
which is founded on education, intelligence, and worth ; 
but the possession of wealth has always had a great 
deal to do with the admission to it of persons asptring 


to be in “ good society. 


Marte.-~The hair should be kept clean by careful 


waabtng and brushing, and if very dry, a little ofl ma 
be rubbed in at the roote. Bowetimes the general heal 
weeds attention ; bat, as a rule, the above treatment o' 
the halr will give good results. 


Cooxir.—A quick dressing is made as follows: One 


raw egy, two tablespoonfuls of best olive oll, or cream 
one tablespoonful of vinegar, one ful of au 
Season with salt, « littl mustard—a half teaspoonful i 
quite enough—-aud a little cayenne pepper 


L. 0.—Stale bread crumbs without crust or hard out- 
sido, cut tm a convenient little lamp as a rabber, and 
very finely powderei and sifted chalk, a'l quite dry, 
Have 


T. Arxins —In the Charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaclava 678 officers and men. took par ere were 
130 killed, 134 wounded, aud 15 taken prisoners. Only 
195 rode back, the remainder having been dismounted. 
Out of “73 horses, 473 were killed and 42 wounded, 


P. W. W.—Two parts carbonate of soda, one pert 
finely powdered pumice stone, and one part finely 
Po ered chalk ; mix into a paste with o little water, 

t it dry on, then wash off with soap and water; finall, 
= up the polish with fine dry whiting and was 


Hovsewis.—A mixture of pounded camphor and 
freshly-ground ao is the best thing to keep 
them away from the ; but for garments mms 


Birpre.—It would not be wise to make an engage. 
ment, but to come to an understanding of as thoy 
exist at the present moment. Then leave future 
Uader such 


reproach in forming new ties, 


Fansy.—You are not too young to take ch: of your 
father’s house. All you lack is experience, "which will 
come to you as time gresses. You will have the 
most trying time with servants, who are 
advantage of the inex, ; but by ad strict 
rulee and maintaining system in all that pertains to 
your daily work you will soon be mistress of your 





combine the above with a weekly airing, dusting, 
shaking of all garments kept in wardrobes, presses and 
cupboards, 


TRUE LOVE ENDURSES. 


lw an atmosphere love-laden lived a maiden fair, 
l, her favoured friend and lover, also sojourned there; 
Here the sunlight sifted brightly goid showers through 


the trees, 
Here the = songs softly, lightly, carolled to) the 
reezo. 


She had hair of golden splendour—stars shone in her 
6. 


yoa— 
Flashing _— them warm and tender glow of tropic 
skies. 
From her lips of velvet, kiases—sweet as roses red— 
Touched ey > ramueee warm with blisses, our affection 


Tints which shamed the blushing peaches, words which 

rose and feil 

Like seg = forest reaches where song fairies 
well; 

All her heart ey of its fragrance to her vows of love, 

On them laid in benediction blessings from above. 


Scarce the frailest mosses yielded to her light foott 
| All the blossoms waved their censers at her gentle : 
Whispered _— their admiration as she paased them 
Grasses hewet = adoration when their friend drew 

nigh. 
Blithe was she ag bird or blosasom—child of nature, too-—~ 
Glad to recognize in friendship all things good and 
Nature seemed to harken gladly to her friendly volce, 
With her grievings murmured sadly, with her joys 
rejoiced. 
One were we in soul and , one our forward view— 
Love's ecstatic seeing far off and few, 
building an tei dwelling where our heart 

ve. 

| Never wearying of telling what joys time should give. 


Surely angels loved to listen to her accents pure, 
Surely mone would care to tell her joys might not 


endure ; 
Thus walked 4 rr love's enchantment rarely dimmed 
Ww 


Thus our soulain closest embrace white-wipged scared 
for years, 


my the angels learned to covet their mate given = me, 
our prophecies detal . + 47. ea ; 
Now beyond the glooms and twilight, all sad thoughts 


above, 
There with = saints resplendent waits forme my 
love. 





God is good and unto mortals opens hope’s bright door ; 
Souls may sweop through death’s pearl portals when 
earth's ills are o'er ; 
Where joys mocking comprehension guard God's shin- 
ing throne, 

Where love's light is made eternal I shall moet my own, 
Never more to sup with sorrow or to.grieve as ag 5 


Cowrnig.—Your tastefor painting should be encouraged. 
A groat deal can be accomplished without the aid of a 


After a while you may be enabled to ‘connect yor 


teacher, if you go to work earnestly and a 


hold In every sense of the term, 


H. 8.—Pocket-knife biades are very unevenly tem- 

Even in so-called standard cutlery some are 
soft, For the latter there is no remedy ; but the temper 
of hard ones can easily be drawn tly. Take a 
kitchen poker and heat it red-hot. Have the blade that 
is to be drawn t, and hold it on the poker fore 
moment. When colour runs down to violet biuc 
SS Sees @ piece of tallow or beef suet until 


Exaine.—The stain be removed from coloured 
with a solution of oxalic acid, 


which, when the object is attained, must at once be 
oS) material. We doubt your being abis 

to do it ee ee 

other methods, bu' them are likely to injure the 


would 
rment and show it to « professional cleaner, 
who will be able to fudge when he sees it, . 


Fat Bor.—Measuremont of ee the “stone” 
arose from the old custom farmers weighing wool 
with a stone. Every farmer kept large stone at his 


a on the 
on one end of # and the 
the w-ights were equal, At fi 
sorte of sizes and weights, with the result that dealers 
who wished to make a li ha 
knowing to their 
inconveniences involved by this inequality 
resulted in all stones being made of a uniform weight. 
PaseLors.—l. Damp the stuff, apply fat or butter to 
the stain, on which well rub soap. Let ft act asa 
softener for a few minutes, and then wash out alter- 
nately with oil of turpentine and hot water. If after 
several trials this treatment does not succeed, apply 
mixed with of] of turpentine, and allow 
e stain, and when dry scratch it away 

wash out in hot water. 2. Sponge 
diluted benzine collas, or equal parts 


4 
g 
: 
E 


raw yolk of 
itto dry on 


3 


tting paper uoder the 

first in wetor ond equecee it cat, then in the mixture, 
and rub it on the spot. 

As InTerestep Ont.—The expedition is in 
instance one of discovery; it has long been believed 
that an open navigable sea existe at what is for con 
venience a8 
the sea a shorter route to J 


await their 


extend; in the second instance, N 
observations of the true site of the so-called “ North 


Laxpon.—The discovery of the potato as an article of 
food is said to have been made in a rather wet. 
as a story. 


meal 

barned, and, instinctively, he stuck it in his mouth. 
The potato on it had « very agreeable taste, and he ate 
more of it. When he went home he told his family, 
and, when they had waited some time in terror lest 
the boy had eaten a poisonous thing, they made up 
their minds that they also would eat potatoes. 








with some school of design, and enjoy opport 
advancement not afforded you now. 


to have been that of an old Roman 
upon his soldiers being always on 
him with the earliest information, either of treac) 
within or of enemies without the tent. 


back to the time of Edward |, wher very 
were enacted a the sale of bread by bakers. 
¢ | Tho punishment for falltn, 


» | sion. 


8 


removed, 


tles for 


Scnoorpoy.—The Latin motto semper vigilans, the 
literal meaning of which is “always watchful,” is said 
eral, who insisted 
© watch to s apply 
ery 


©. Y.—The ‘‘ baker's dozen,” meaning thirteen, dates 
rigid laws 


g short in the sale of loaves by 
the dozen was so severe that, in order to ruv no risk, 
the bakers were accustomed to give thirteen or fourteen 
loaves to the dozen, and thus arose this peculiar expres- 


Vuscent.—Feed them on mulberry leaves, which is 
their proper food, if you can get it, otherwise they may 
be fed on lettuce leaves, which should not be too young, 
and must be quite fresh and supplied freshly to them 
at least twice a day, morning and evening, at which 
times all the other leaves, evacuations, &3, should be 
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rubbel over the silk and dusted out thoroughly. 
# Clean white linen cloth when you are cleansing it. 





kept pure and sweet. 


Their health largely depends on their being 
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